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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Th 
ieee bankers have brought the London Conference 
All the airy and 
Vague optimism, all the elaborately created atmosphere of 


4 


down to earth with a bump. 


good will has been shattered, as we predicted it would 


be, by the first touch of reality. It came about as 


The ¢ ppointed three Committees, 
each to work on one aspe 


the Dawes Et 


, 
follows. onierence ¢ 


t of the problem of applying 


port. Among the tasks of the first Com- 
mittee was to decide on what constituted a flagrant 


and wilful default by Germany, and to select a body to 
decide whether such default had, in fact, taken place. 
It was known that the French and English views on this 
and that Mr. MacDonald had 


iginal hypothesis that it was to 


Subject were div 
had to modify his or 


ergent, 








be some body “ other than the Reparations Commission,” 
in order to satisfy M. Herriot. The first Committee, 
however, did not find great difficulty. They 
agreed that it should be, after all, the Reparations Com- 
mission which should decide on whether Germany had 
defaulted, but that the Commission should be strengthened 
Everyone seemed 


soon 


by the addition of an American citizen. 
happy. 
* * * * 
Then, suddenly, it was made clear by Mr. Lamont 
and Mr. Montagu Norman that American and English 
bankers, whose co-operation was essential for the floating 
of the loan to Germany, did not regard this as satis- 
factory. In doing so they were simply stating a fact. 
It to 
investor would not subscribe to the German Loan unless 
he was assured that some really impartial body would 
decide whether Germany was acting in good faith, and 


from, 


amounted this. In their opinion the ordinary 


would therefore give to, or withhold France the 


right to 
to reinvade 


words, 
assets the 
Now, it iS the 


not raise 


‘reimpose sanctions,” or, in other 


the Ruhr, and th 


people who had subscribed to the loan. 


so ruin of 


business of the bankers, who, of course, do 


the loan themselves but simply underwrite it (that is, 


in effect, reeommend it to their customers as a good 
investment), to express an opinion tm this way. 
OK * ae * 
Immediately the French Press was up in arms. 


“ Finance has now fullilled its ambition of regulating 


European policy,” &e., &e. However, no amount of 
shouting and sereaming can avail in the least. The 


Allies are at present trying to solve their diflicuities on 
the basis of the Dawes Report. An essential part of 
the Dawes Report is the raising of a £40,000,000 loan to 
Germany. The only people who can tell us whether 
this is possible, and on what conditions it is possible, 
the bankers. They have now toid and the 
French may do anything they will out 
M. Herriot and replace him by a Government controlled 


are us, 


may throw 


by M. Léon Daudet—without altering that decision, 
for it is not a decision of opinion, but merely a state- 
ment of fact. So France must make her decision. 


Either she must abandon the whole Dawes Report, and 
therefore co-operative action with the rest of the Allies 
and with America, or she must abandon her own perfect 
freedom of action, and hence give security to intending 
investors in the German Loan. There is no way out. 
* a * 2 - 
Mr. MaeDonald’s skill 


We has so arranged 


Incidentally some of as a 
negotiator is beginning to appear. 

it that it is not he who has been given the task of telling 
unpleasant truths to the French. He 


stood aside and allowed M. Herriot to find himself fac 


were 


has, as it 
to face with economic facts. As we go to press it seems 
that his policy has still a chance of succes 
the Belgian Prime Minister, is busy 
will satisfy both the bankers and M. Herriot. He ts 
Baldwin recom- 
mended in the House of Commons last week-—that the 
Reparations Commission should appoint a conunittce 


M. Theunis 


SS. 


Ol) 


formulae that 


bent on resorting to the plan which Mr. 
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— 
on the lines of the Dawes Committee to which it should | per house. This increased subsidy is to go entirely 
delegate the task of deciding on a German default.|to the tenant. In other words, the rent of new 


If this committee had the right kind of men on it, it is 
possible that the bankers might regard it as suflicient 
security. At any rate, this seems to be the most hopeful 
avenue of progress. It now, we are glad to say, seems 
certain that Germany will have been invited, by the 
time these words are in our readers’ hands, to par- 
ticipate in the Conference on a_ basis of equality. 
Mr. Ilughes’s admirable formula, * You cannot lend 
on an imposed settlement,” is an undoubted truth, 
and it is not believed that M. Herriot will raise great 
objections to German participation in the Conference, 
although, of course, there will be a hewi in the Paris Press. 
* * * * 


The Daily Express of Wednesday fills its front page | 


with an article describing a new invention in house- 
building made by Commander Burney. If it 
in mass as well as in the laboratory, and we sce no sort 


- . | 
of reason why it should not do so, a veritable revolution | 
will have taken place in what concerns man as much | 


as even his food, the place where he is to be bora, to dic, 
and to cat his daily bread—his house. According to 
the Erpress a Burney house can be built in two or three 
days at the cost of £470! It is not, we 


bare-boned cottage but a house of refinement and fitted | 


with labour-saving and hygienic devices. Commander 


Burney states that he has been enabled to do this through | 


the invention of a new building material discovered by 
an English chemist, and through a system of construction 
which Burney has himself devised. We 
shall return to the subject, but though we reserve 
judgment we see no essential reason why a sectional 
house should not be built in the time stated, and also 
why a new material should not have 

Certainly one is due, for bricklaying and 


Commander 


no been 

discovered. 

masonry are no younger than the epoch of the Pharaohs. 
x * * * 


reason 


Meanwhile the Housing Billis ploughing its way through 
the House of Commons. The Government is making the 
most strenuous efforts to send it to the Lords by the 
end of this week, and it looks as if they might just do it, 
since it is natural that, quite apart from political coin- 
siderations, the members of the other parties will be 
no more anxious than the Government to put off their 
Mr. Wheatley is showing 
an unexpected conciliatorincss, and on the other hand 
he is undoubtedly finding no desire in either the Liberals 
or the Conservatives to wreck his measure. It has been 
very considerably amended, and the Bill which will go 
to the House of Lords will be a decidediy different one 
from that which Mr. Wheatley first introduced. 

* * at * 


holidays longer than necessary. 


At last, through the misty clamours of debate, the 


final shape ef the Bill is becoming clear. In essence it 


now seems that Mr. Wheatley’s is but an extension of | 


the Chamberlain Act of last year. Tlis bargains and 
arrangements with the building employers and employees 
have been so hedged about and so conditioned that they 
can teally have little value left. On the other hand, the 
Chamberlain scheme was beginning to preduce houses, 
and it is therefore probable that Mr. Wheatley’s scheme 
Indeed, the Unionists, at any rate, are 
debarred from making any very grave onslaughts on 
what may be called the constructive side of the Bill, 
since, admittedly, Mr. Wheatley has taken their own 
measure as his model, 


will also do so. 


* wi * * 
But of course there is one fundamental difference 
between the Chamberlain and the Wheatley Acts, 
and that is that the State has trebled its subsidy 


| 
works | 


are told, a | 


Wheatley houses will be eighteen pence a week cheape 
than the Chamberlain houses. This, the Times 
points out, is the essential feature of the measure. q 
whether this is considered a wise provision or the x Verse 
Apart from this it is only another 
housing measure following exactly on the lines of tha 

We are faced with th 
the ow 
present post-War world, subsidize the housing of th, 


as 





it must be judged. 


of the previous Government. 


findamenta!l question—must Government, in 


poorer classes ? Anyone who has seen anything of oy 
present housing conditions must realize that Mr. Wheatley 
is attempting to provide for those classes which ne 

And we fear that there is 
no other way under the present scale of wages, by which 


houses the most desperately. 


| our poorer industrial workers can be decently housed, thay 
We doubt whether the jp. 
| portance and far-reaching character of Mr. Wheatley’s 


by subsidizing their rentals. 
measure has been thoroughly grasped. It is a desperate 
| remedy, but the under-housing of the poorer section of thy 
working-class is so terrible that recourse to a desperat 
| remedy was unavoidable. 

| * * & “ 

The Olympic Gomes which have just taken place in 
| Paris have, it is sad to relate, been a failure; not in 
| the sense that the athletic performances have not been 
remarkable, or that the Games have failed to attract 
| support. But unfortunately there has been failure in 


a worse sense then this. A number of most unpleasant 


incidents have occurred, in which the crowd has allowed 


its nationalist passions the freest vent, usually at the 


expense of the American, and to a lesser degree of th 
British competitors. Thus, the Games are undoubtedly 
doing much more to exasperate intcrnational relations 
Hence, it seems very unlikely 
te. We fear 
that this is a sim of the lamentable growth of excited 

™ 


aie 


_than to improve them. 
that a British team will ever again compe 


nationalism whidi has taken place since the War. 
truth seems to be that only the Anglo-Saxon nations 
have as yet quie mastered the spirit of games. We 
have, it is truc, taught the other nations all our skill, 
so that they can equal and even excel us in almost every 
sport and game, but unfortunately they seem to hav 
heen less ready to learn the more diflicult but more 
important lesson—the lesson of that spirit of fair play 
and chivalrous courtesy which is at once the essential 
condition for successful sport, and the excuse fer the 
expenditure of time, money and energy upon it. 
* * % * 
We are happy te record that 
Maclaren, who when we went to press last week was 
lost in the Pacific between the Northern Island of Japan 
and the coast of Kamchatka, has been found on the 
Island ef Urup, where he lay fog-bound. He left Urup 
on Wednesday at 7.40 a.m., and arrived at Murakami Bay 
at 6 o'clock the same afternoon. Thus, we may yet hope 
that he will reach America at any rate by the time that 
the American world-fliers get home. He is attempting to 
do, what they have done after very great preparation, 
with far less claborate resourees, and the risks are very 
We must ali wish him well in his very gallant 


Squadron- Leader 


heavy. 
attempt. 
* * * * 
The consecration on Saturday of Liverpool Cathedral 
was a great Though have not seen the 
building ourselves, it is, to judge by photographs, by 
modern Gothic 
The King and Queen visited Liverpool 


event. we 


far ovr most important example of 
®. . 
arenitecture. 


in order to be present at the consceration, and the King 





made an inspiring speech on the subject of the great 
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enterprise, which is now half finished, of building the 
Cathedral. No cathedral, the 
Times informs us, has been consecrated since Salisbury 


entirely new English 


in 1225. This is indeed an astonishing f 
partly explained by the fact that St. Paul’s and Truro 
» both built on the sites of old churches, and therefore 


wert clor 
But by the erection of this 


did not need consec ration. 
ereat Cathedral the citizens of Liverpool have certainly 
contributed both a noble work of art and a great spiritual 
inspiration to the whole nation, and for this the whole 
nation owes them gratitude. 
KK * * se 

Like every other British newspaper, we should like 
to express our welcome to the members of the American 
the the English 


. = . 
Lssociations, 


of 


The American 


Bar Association, who are guests 
Lawvers and Canadian Bar 
Bar Association was welcomed on Monday under the 
historic roof of Westminster Tall by the Lord Chancellor. 
The legal link is by no means the least of those which 
bind this country and the United States. The 
and usages of a nation are perhaps the very best owtward 


% 
laws 


expression of its way of thinking and its whole shape of 
mind. Two great nations which have the same legal 
system and the same conception of justice cannot really 
be very far apart in their fundamental attitude of mind. 


i 


Mr. Hughes, the American Secretary of State, is the 
President of his country’s Bar Association, and his 
in London this week is, of course, of inter- 


presence 
national importance. Although he comes purely tm his 
legal capacity, and not by any means as a Seeretary 
of State, the fact that he will 
Mr. MacDonald while the London Conference is sitting 

and will be able thus at first hand to express the views 
and to the of his of 


inestimable value. 


mere be meeting 


detine feelings CGovernment—is 


* * * * 


The newspapers are always the chief playground of the 
ee. . 7 . . . 

Irony of Accident. A long telegram from Berlin is given 

the place of honour on the leader page of the Morning 

Post of Monday last 


under the heading ** Gold from’ Mercury. 


followed by another on Tuesday 


More Practicable Results.” The Berlin Correspondent 
states therein that the scientifie world of Germany 
has now had time to pass its eriticism on the 
sensational discovery of Professor Micthe, a man 


‘very long record of practical achievements in 


yt 
yt 


with a 


chemistry and wsies,’ and whose reputation as a 


scientist is suflicient to dispel all doubts as to the relia- 
bility of his work. The 
that “What has therefore 


1h isputably is that it is now possible to effect at will ’ 


Correspondent goes on to say 


presumably been proved 


} sorpht 


transmutation of elem nts provided the i wit con hitio iS 





are obtamed.” What remains hehind is still more 
poiynant. The scientific authoritics, we are told, are 
now saving that Professor Micthe is probably wrong in 
supposing the transmutation could not be effected exes nt 
it a tupende is cost 

> ih 1" 

Pro or Lohmai mst befor the Wa ( led 
In obtaini with his new typ of cles furnac 
temp ratures of over 7.000 Fahrenheit. Ii Professor 
Mi the’s CXpP riment were rep ited with the furnae 
instead of with vapour lamps, it is probable that * three 
kilogrammes of mere could be decomposi i in ten 
Minutes mto cold and heleim or hvdrogen And 
then follows the inevitable, but none the less disturbing, 
comment by the Morning Post Correspondent 

St ps are t » be taken t ut this to the test. Should the ner! 
ment succeed, the result would be cataclysmic for the whole of human 
society, since the possibility of limitless quantities of gold at a 


negligible fraction of the present current value would destroy all 
the bases on which modern monetary systems rest, and, conse- 


Prospect of 


‘act. It is } 


quently on which our present conception and measures of material 
values depend.” 


r 


lhat there is no exaggeration in these words, granted the 
remises, cannot But what 


We see 


reactions must 
the 


p be denied. 
eee ji ee 
tney lik Vision 


be having in the City! 


| images of the great god Gold reeling upon their pedestals, 


moment. 


while 


and the lamps burn low.” 


mble, 
* * * * 


The shrines 


The terrible, the uncreating word may be spoken at any 
We have hei 
and every sacrifice in order to get back to that thing of 


gold, and 


n told that we must make any 
adamantine stability, that immutable element, 
be willing to sacrifice heeatombs of unemployed in the 
And now suddenly comes the dreadful doubt 
that gold, after all, may turn out to be an infinitely less 


process. 


stable thing than sterling. The media of exchange 
based upon a metal with a lurid psychological past 
(auri sacra fames) turns out to be not as chaste as ice, 
but as capable of falling from virtue as any paper- 
robed deity! Perhaps most people will think that 
this is the persiflage of an ironie dream. But we do not 


We hold it to be by no means unlikely that 
modern science will discover a cheap form of transmuta- 
shall indeed feel fools to have trusted to 
a primitive magic rather than to the scientific, auto- 


agree. 
tion. If so, we 


matic standard of value, provided by an index number and 
a definition of legal tender based upon the realities of 


| exchange and barter, and not on a paradox or a fallacy. 


*” aK * 
We wish we had space to detail what 
take place if a month hence the Morning Post 


repeats its shock to bankers and gold standard men, 


describe in 


must 


and announces that gold can be produced at half-price 


from mercury, and that a large gold factory had been 
started in Berlin with plant capable of turning out five 
million pounds worth of gold a day, and that it-is now 
awaiting orders. One can imagine the scene in the City. 


mm - ° 
The Bank Directors, pale and bewildered, woukl, no doubt, 


meet at the Mansion House and eall to each other 
and to the Governor of the Bank of England : * Men 
and brothers, what shall we do to be saved?” If the 


same question is asked at the Treasury, they will surely 


at once tell the holders of the National Debt that 
unless they assent to a reduction of their stock by 
50 per cent. they will be paid off in the new mercurial 
gold. Surely, instead of perturbing commerce and 
industry with the menace of dear money, our gold 
standard men had better try to realize what it means 


be at the merey of a chemical experiment, and 


to 


endeavour to think out a plan for getting a real, and 


not a sham, “stable basis ” for eredit and curreney. 
% 4: 2 x 
We reerct that the decision of the Dean of Westminster 


Memorial 


It is true that Byron was 


to mn the 


Tablet Byron 
a mah ol bad life, but 


is against placing a 


yb Ve 


so were Charles IL, Mary, Queen of Scots, and many other 


who are commemorated in 


the Abbev. Th 
Was Byron a great 


persons 


essential consideration of the case is: 


? Without question he was ; and that is a universal, 
Therefore he 


Surely there is a Statute of 


poe! 
not a national, verdi should be com- 


‘ : 1 
memorated i te 


! ss 1 


t } Such 


Limitations to be pteaaed 1n 
His verse lives. 


the pass-word, and it should be r peated, 


His misdeeds 
That is 


CaSCS, 


] 
are a Limploret PaCCII. 


{ 
‘ad. 


* * * * 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 8 per cent. July 5th, 1923. 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 1014; Thursday 
week, 101%; :a year ago, 100j. 
8} per cent. Conversion Loan was on Thursday, 76 ]j; 
Thursday week, 76%; a year ago, 79. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
——— 

FRANCE’S ALTERNATIVES—CO-OPERA- 
TION OR ISOLATION, 

FIXHE Spectator is sometimes, though always most 
unfairly and erroneously, accused of a_ prejudice 
against bankers. We are therefore glad of the oppor- 
tunity afforded us by the events of the past week to express 
our gratitude to the British and American bankers and 
financiers for the high service they are rendering to the 
world. Their action has brought the Conference te a 
sense of reality. They have cleared the issues, and made 
the negotiators see the situation in its true light. And 
they have done this without laying themselves open to 
the accusation of playing politics, or of taking one side 
or the other in the diplomatic game. What they have, 
in effect, said to the Powers is this: ‘* You tell us that 
in order to get a solution of the grievous and dangerous 
problems of reparations, security, and the restoration of 
German economic life, a loan to Germany of £40,000,000 
is essential, and you ask us to obtain it. We are willing 
to undertake the task ; but it can only be on conditions. 
We do not ourselves possess the money. We cannot grow 
it like a crop. We can only deliver it by first getting it 
from the public. This means putting before them terms 
which will attract them. Experience has taught us what 
those terms must be. Only by showing good financial 
security and giving sound reasons for believing that the 
interest will be regularly paid, will the money be forth- 
coming. But to make us able to say this to the potential 
investor, there must be no menacing stipulations by 
outsiders—nothing that will bring the loan into the 
maelstrom of International enmities and disputes. To 
be specific, if France insists upon her right to decide 
whether Germany is in wilful default with her reparation 
payments, and further claims a right under the Treaty 
of Versailles, or any other diplomatic instrument, or 
“sanction,” to intervene forcibly and invade German 
territory when she thinks fit, as she invaded it in the 
‘ase of the Ruhr, it will be impossible for us to get the 
money. Rightly or wrongly, the investors will not take 
up the lean if they believe that the Germans are to be at 
the merey of French policy, or again, of French panic. 
What the investor looks to is the economic, moral, and 
political condition of Germany. If that condition is to 
be subject to the risks of French violence, or to put it 
more fairly, to intervention by France through means 
which will strike at the economic heart of Germany, 
We can lend money if there is 
a fair prospect of peace, quict, and the gradual re-estab- 
lishment of German commercial prosperity. In 
words, if there are assets out of which Germany can 


then our security is gone. 


repay us we can lend. If, however, that basis for a loan 
is to be liable to devastation by rash action in Paris, 


then the security is worth nothing.” 


That is the spirit in which the bankers have 
approached the question, and remember they are 
not trying to injure France or anybody else. The 


British and American bankers are naturally in strong 
sympathy with France, and would much prefer to help 
her rather than Germany. But this is a question of 
fact, not of sympathy. The bankers know the conditions 
under which money can be got, and also the conditions 
which will draw the purse strings tight. It is no good 
to rail at them, as the French Press is doing, for their 
‘materialism and their cruelty in stating what is possible 
and what is impossible. You might just as well rail at 
a tap, which will only run if you turn it in the right 


other | 








—., 
a 


And here I may add that I am sure that if the 
bankers were pressed for further answer, they would 
say that insistence by France that the power of declaring 
default by Germany must remain solely in the hands of 
a body which is under French influence—i.e., the Repara- 
tions Commission, and, again, France’s refusal to give 
up the power of isolated action, are having a most up. 
favourable effect upon the money market. The investors 
of the world are being shown only too clearly that the 
spirit of France is as dangerous as ever. 


way. 


They are 
beginning to say that it is not safe to say that France 
has learnt a lesson by the failure of her policy in the 
Ruhr and that she is never likely to repeat that blunder, 
On the contrary, every day that the dispute goes on the 
potential investor is inclining to mutter to himself, 
** France is hopeless. They ask us to lend money to 
Germany, and yet they tell us openly that they mean to 
insist on conditions which are more than likely to make 
Germany incapable of paying.” 


This, as we write, is the situation. The people through 


whom money can alone be got—money comes from 
bankers and investors, and not from diplomats or 
politicians—have brought the Conference down to 


reality. These financial people are not asking to inter- 
fere or making a claim to direct policy. They are 
merely giving honest answers to honest questions, and 
the result is a deadlock. It may be removed by some 
happy event before these pages come into our readers’ 
hands; but unfortunately that may not prove to be 
the case and the negetiations may linger on. In that 
case it is well for the Spectator, representing the British 
onlooker, to say what in its opinion ought to be done, 
The British Prime Minister, I hold, must take the respon- 
sibility of using plain words to France—words which may 
be represented in the French Press as brutal, cold and full 
of English barbarity, but none the less necessary words. 
To do this will, no doubt, be specially difficult and painful 
for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, for he is a true friend of 
France, and his mind is naturally attuned to the Latin 
mentality. Yet in the higher sense he will realize that 
this is a moment when France may be saved 
great perplexity, great danger, even from a great disaster, 
by being made to realize what will be the alternatives 
which the British Government must adopt if France 
maintaining her attitude 
that is, on being judge in her own cause. 

The first thing that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald will have 
to tell France is that, if by her action the Conference 
is broken off, there can be no other. Next, Mr. Bonar 
Law’s old blunder will not be committed for a second 
time. We have realized only too well that he 
biddeth another “ God-speed! is a partaker in_ his 
evil deeds.” Instead of wishing France God-speed, 
we shall have to tell her, and mean it when we tell her, 
that she will have to be held responsible for whatever 
disasters may come from her acts. If she 
her pound of f'csh, we shall insist that it shall not be 
one scruple more than that pound, and if she sheds 
blood in the process the responsibility for such bloodshed 
will be exacted to the uttermost farthing. We shall be 
reluctant to co-operate with Germany instead of with 
France, but we have looked at the consequences and 
we mean to take them. But it would not 
this moment to describe in detail how we could and 
shall act. It is enough at present to let France know 
that there is a road open to us, that it is practicable, 
and that we mean if necessary to take it. 


fre ym 


insists on present insists, 


who 


insists on 


be wise at 


We shall 


with 


If and when we act we shall not be alone. 
invite the Powers, great and smail, to co-operate 
us, or, at any rate, to show their sympathy by 
expressions of opinion. And such endorsements we 


open 
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—— 
shall unquestionably obtain. American public opinion 
will certainly be with us, and_ probably the 
American Government itself. Next, we can let it be 
known that those Powers who co-operate with us will 
not find us asking for our pound of flesh in the matter 
of their indebtedness. If they stand by us, we shall 
stand by them. On the other hand, if France claims 
the right of isolated action without consideration of 
our views—claims, that is, to think only of herself—she 
cannot in equity, nay in decency, refuse us similar 
independence of action in regard to the money she 
owes us. We could take our claim to arbitration or 
before the Hague Tribunal or the League of Nations 
without any fear that we should get judgment against us. 

France must remember that the British people, if 
they are really moved to indignation, as they unquestion- 
ably will be, in the circumstances we are contemplating, 
will be prepared to grant a loan to Germany and to let 
France know that, if she takes any action which will 





make it impossible or difficult for the Germans to pay 
| taking it in turn to exercise this right. 


the interest on our loan, we shall regard their action 
as an unfriendly Finally, must be 
informed that we shall put on record our determination 
to take strong action if she attacks Germany without 
due warrant, though we shall also put on record that 


action. Irance 


if Germany attacks Franee we shall take similar action 


against Germany. 
It is very unpleasant for an Englishman to write like 
But, pleasant or unpleasant, we 


this about France. 


juster conception of what the British Commonwealth 
is than appears to be the case, and of the status which 
was then granted to the Dominions as a result of their 
part in those anxious years. 

It is not only in Canada, where national sentiment 
is more fully developed than in the other Dominions, 
that many will agree with Mr. R. A. Crouch, the Australian 
delegate to the forthcoming British Commonwealth 
Labour Conference, whose letter appeared in the Times 
on Saturday, when he remarked “ that the English mind 
is far too ready to accept ‘ European predominance ’ ”’ ; 
otherwise, he asks, how is it possible that at the present 
Conference the European States, “with slight interest 
in its results,” are accepted with full status, “* while our 
great Dominion nations mect in some back room and 
are informed of developments and allowed to appear 
at discreet intervals”! This remark of the Australian 
correspondent refers to the Panel system, whereby one 
representative of the Dominions and India shall always 
form part of the British Empire delegation, the Dominions 


It might have been assumed, in view of the recent 


| . ‘ . ‘ . 
controversy with the Canadian Government concerning 


i similar situation, 


Canadian representation at Lausanne, that the British 
extra careful to 


Yet here we are a few weeks 


Government would have been avoid 


the possibility of friction. 
the incident 
It is quite beside the point to say, 


after Lausanne discussing a somewhat 


| as some do, that Canada in her external relations may be 


must not do France the supreme injury of not telling | 


her the truth because it is disagreeable. There is a 
story of Caesar warning a politician not to oppose him 
in severe terms, and adding, “* Do believe that it is far 
more disagreeable to me to have to speak like this than 
it will be to take the action I That 


is very much the mood of the British people. 


have described.” 
saying disagreeable things either privately or publicly 
they dislike taking 
hard action when the time for action comes. When that 
fear. 


or diplomatically far more than 


time comes they know neither doubt nor 


J. Sr. Lor Srracury. 


AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS, 


EVELYN WRENCH. 


THE EMPIRE 


By 


question of the representation of the Dominions 
We are determined to do that. I have 
already, with the concurrence and unanimous approval of the 
Cabinet as a whole, invited the whole of the Dominions to con- 
sider the problem. IL hope before the end of the year we will! 
meet in London and argue it out, and ultimately, I hope, adopt 
a plan that will make it impossible in the future to have these 
conditions that have unhappily arisen in this case, and at the 
same time ensure and guarantee the full status, prestige and right 
of the Dominions to take part in all matters that affect their 
interests as well as our own.” 


FPXHUS spoke the Colonial Secretary at Derby during 

the week-end when referring to Dominion 
sentation at the 
His remarks were, of course, inspired by the correspon- 


“The whole 
will have to be tackled. 


repre- 
International gatherings in future. 
dence which has been taking place during the past week 


the 
Canadian 


Canadian and British Governments con- 


representation at the 
The British Govern- 


between 
cerning 
Conference now sitting in London. 


ment has, admittedly, had its hands very full in other 


directions during the past few months, but it must 
be confessed that congratulated on the 
manner in which it has dealt with the subject of Dominion 
Tepresentation at International 

Doubtless Europe looms very large in the 


it cannot be 


gatherings. 


mind of 
Downing Strect, but surely the sacrifices of the Great | for some reason, which the outsider 
War will have been in vain if we have not formed a! there would appear to be 


that her Prime 


her 


her status or 


Minister seems to be over-anxious about 


hyper-sensitive about 
represen- 


| ° ° . . 
| tation in International gatherings. 


| that 


The Prime Minister of Canada has every right to insist 


nothing be done which will derogate from the 


| status which she and the other Dominions were accorded 


They hate 


by the Allied Powers at the Versailles Conference; a 
conlirmed 


the 


status which was subsequently two years 


later at Washington. How strong fecling of the 


Canadian Government has been on the subject may be 





Inter-Allied | 
| the 


gathered from a perusal of the debates at Ottawa and 
Mr. Thomas’s 
July 18th, for it was not ti 
sitting for three days that he was in a position to announce 
that Canada had agreed to the proposed representation 


responses in the House of Commons on 
il 


the Conference had been 


by the Panel system. 

The Colonial Seeretary has stated that arrangements 
the 
appointed on the Panel system to be present at the 


have been made for Dominion representatives 
meetings of the Conference on days when it is not their 
turn to sit as members of the British Empire Delegation. 
This arrangement has been agreed to at the last moment, 
but no one conversant with’ Dominion opinion can regard 
it as satisfactory, and the Times is to be congratulated 
on the lucid leading article it published on Saturday 
in which it stated that the Panel system is clearly no 
solution of the fundamental problem. It is 
the matter is of such importance that I make no apology 
for referring to it at length in the Spectator, which has 
always taken an active interest in Empire problems. 


because 


Many students of Imperial development regard as one 
of the greatest achievements of the world War the world 
recognition of the nationhood of the Dominions within 
British Versailles 
Australia and Canada, which had made sacrifices to the 


Commonwealth. At nations like 


common cause as great, shall we say, as those of Japan 


} and Belgium, were accorded the international recog- 
nition which was their due. Ever since the gathering 


referred 
and yet 
understand, 


of Versailles statesmen and writers have 


to this status of 


our 


nationhood then accorded ; 


cannot 


a desire at recent International 
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gatherings to whittle down what was given to the 
Dominions at Versailles. 

We have been told that the British Commonwealth 
consists of a group of sister-nations, equal partners in a 
world state. Can it for a moment be assumed that Pancl 
representation implies equality ? On one hand you have 
Great Britain permanently represented at the Conference 
by a majority of delegates, on the other hand nations 
like Australia and Canada, with populations equal to 
say Belgium or Rumania, officially represented every 
fifth day, although there is a crumb of confort’ in 
the thought that both the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Thomas have referred to Dominion representation at 
the present Conference as “ not implying a precedent.” 

The Press informs us that the present gathering is 
the most important International assembly since Ver- 
sailles, and we readily aceept this statement. All the 
more necessary therefore was it that there should have 
been no bungling as regards the British Empire repre- 
sentation ; we should have been spared the unedifving 
spectacle of the duly appointed Canadian representative, 
armed with eredentials under an order in Council from 
his Government, arriving in this country ignorant as to 
what his position was to be and stating that he was not 
prepared to accept the Panel arrangement. It is satis- 
factory to learn from the lips of Mr. Thomas that the 
difficulties “ have been smoothed away,” but with this 
sorry record of blundering and misunderstanding during 
the past few months, for which the present British 
Government is only partially responsible, it would be 
well not to be over-optimistic in this matter. 


The present Colonial Secretary is fully alive to the 
gravity of the situation, and it is gratifying to learn from 
him that this whole intricate question of Dominion 
representation in International gatherings is to form 
the subject of a Conference to be held before the end of 
the year. From the standpoint of Empire co-operation, 
the sooner we dispel the idea that the Dominion repre- 
sentatives will have to come to London to insist on their 
rights the betier. As far as the great body of British 
public opinion is concerned there is no desire, and never 
has been, to take from the Dominions the smallest 
particle of the status and prestige which they gained 
as a result of their acts in the world War. It may, of 
course, be argued that the attitude of the Canadian 
Prime Minister and his supporters is not representative 
of Canada as a whole, or of the majority of the electorate 
in the other Dominions. This may or may not be true, 
and, as in this country, there are, of course, many grades 
of opinion. There may still be many thousands of 
residents in the Dominions who would be quite ready to 
leave the handling of the Empire’s foreign relations to 
the British Forcign Oliliee. 

Of one thing we can be quite sure, however, their 
number is decreasing and the Great War gave an entirely 
new orientation to Dominion thought on this subject, 
for it was then realized for the first time that events in 
Europe did very definitely effect the welfare of the 
Deminions. In 1914 it seemed a far cry from Serajevo 
to Ottawa and Melbourne, and yet subsequent events 
proved how interwoven are the affairs of the old and 
new worlds. 

By all means let us hold this proposed Conference on 
inter-Imperia! and Imperial and International Relations 
at the earliest possible moment, but we shall only be 
laying up trouble for ourselves in the future if we give 
currency to the belief that we in this country desire to 
alter the recognition, eceorded to the Dominions at 
Versailles and subsequently at Washington, which 


is most emphatically not the ease. 
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HEALTH AND ATHLETICS. 
GOLF: A GAME OR A TREATMENT? 


By Bernarp Darwin. 

N his interesting article on “Tealth and Athletics” 
Dr. Saleeby asks, “In short, is golf really a game 
or a treatment?” He asks his question so epigram. 
matically that, possibly because I am stupid, I am 
not quite sure what he means. If, as is to be inferred 
from his preceding sentence, he is talking only of golf 
for the young, then I think all golfers would answer 
him in much the same terms. Golf, they would say. 
is in itself a great game, and on that point they would 
refuse to argue: they would add that for schoolboys 
it is neither a good game nor a judicious treatment, 
since there is no running about in it, and it lacks the 

essential qualities of a team game. 

Golf, as a treatment for grown-up persons, is a 
subject giving far more chances of argument. If we 
believe what millionaires and Cabinet Ministers say to 
interviewers, then golf is the most beneficent thing in 
the world. It distracts their minds and sends them 
back with a new zest to making millions and treaties, 
They should know best, but they play for the most 
part so supremely ill that it is doubtful whether they 
supply any rule for other people who have fewer 
important things to oecupy their minds. These humbler 
people do sometimes hit the ball, and when they don’t 
they are apt to think overmuch about why they didn't; 
and I am not in the least sure that this is good for them. 
Years ago the author of The Art of Golf wrote of the 
game, “It is possible, by too much of it, to destroy 
the mind ; a man with a Roman nose and a high forehead 
may play away his profile.” Quite lately Dr. Dearden 
declared—I must summarize him from memory—that 
for golfers of a certain temperament the only health- 
giving moment in a round was that in which they 
relieved their pent-up emotions by breaking a club over 
the knee. 

Clubs are not broken to-day as were those of yester- 
year. Golfers do not get so angry over their game. 
Gone long since is the man who threw his clubs into 
the sea and was nearly drowned in rescuing them. Gone, 
too, that most beloved of golfers, who, on the first green 
at Prestwick, prayed that fire and brimstone might 
come down and destroy it. The whole race of Colonels 
seems to grow yearly less apoplectic. But possibly 
what golfers have gained as regards anger they have 
lost as regards worry. No game affords such baleful 
scope for worrying. It is not merely that being a game 
of slow movement it gives limitless opportunities for 
bitter reflection, nor that the remorse may endure when 
the game is over and the spectre of a short putt pereh 
upon the golfers pillow. In its nature golf allows ef 
so much thinking, and modern golfers do think so much. 

The ball will sit on the tee, in the attitude of one 
expecting chastisement, as long as its owner, wrapt in 
thought, pleases to keep it there. Golf can be played, 
as it were, by numbers. At the word one the player 
can start the club back with his left hand: at the word 
two he can let the wrists begin to bend and so on. This 
is not a good way of playing. Sir Walter Simpson 
said the wisest thing that ever was said about golf when 
he declared that ‘ As soon as any point of style is allowed, 
during the shot, to occupy the mind more than hitting 
the ball, a miss, more or less complete, will result.” 
Comparatively few people are wise enough to act on this 
truth though they may recognize it. Once the devil 
of theorizing has entered into a.golfer it is very hard to 
exorcise. And consider what opportunities that devil 
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The golfer needs no opponent in order that he 
vo on making his experiments. Indeed he prefers 
! He can grow physically 


has ! 
may 
to do so in solitary practice. 
tired in the process but he can grow much more mentally 


tired. To hit on a new device, to believe it to be the 


discovery of all the ages, to find it, just when the sun | 


js dipping and you are going home, nothing but hollowness 


and vanity, to have 
in the twilight 
breakdown. 

Most people have only played one game, if any, 
seriously,” and find it hard to judge of the games 
When, to give an egotistical example, I play 
lawn tennis, which I do occasionally and with a notable 
lack of skill, I am sufficiently interested to know that 
my footwork is exactly what it ought not to be, that 


o begin inventing all over again 


here are all the elements of a nervous 


of others. 


I spoon the ball mildly upward when I ought to be driving | 


‘top spin.’ I do intermittently try to hit the 
[ sometimes get cross when I fail, but the 
is over I have no thought but that 
exercise is jolly and that I want a bath. Of course the 


serious lawn tennis player must think a great deal, but 


it with 
ball properly 


moment the game 


however assiduous a student he may be, at the supreme 
moment of striking the moving ball presumably enforces | 


9 merciful blankness of mind. Wherefor I sometimes 


wave an uneasy suspicion that his lawn tennis is better | 


for him than my golf is for me. 

Moreover the golfer, as if his ease was not bad enough 
already, has new and terrible temptations constantly 
spread before him. Like the Duke of Wellington, if 
my quotation is correct, he is ** much exposed to authors.” 
Learned persons are always writing for him books of 
technical instruction. If he buys one of them—nay, 
if he only picks it up for ten minutes from the club house 
table, he will have painfully to preve through his own 
experience that each one of his new teacher's doctrines 
is fallacious. Those who write about golf should not 
be able to sleep at nights from thinking of the lives they 
may have blasted. Yet somehow they do. And perhaps 
after all golf is not really quite so disastrous a treatment 
as I have made it appear. Calverley chose the organ- 
grinder * for cnecomium as a change ” 


and on the same | 


principle I have chosen the game that I love for a little | 


criticism, 


A SHORT STORY. 
ITALIAN WHIRLIGIG. 
By A. E. Copprarp. 


town not far from 


sround in 


Italian 
waste 


little 


scrap of 


Oxet time I was in a 
Pisa, and it had a the 
middle ef it that no one seemed to own or to require. 
A sweet grove of pollarded syeamores grew along one of 
its three it had the shape of a triangle—with two 
blocks of tall yellow dwellings along the others and a 
statue of Christopher Columbus in one corner. The 
i in a sort of way, by a caravan, 


sides 


triangle was oecupied, 
a shooting alley, and a merry-go-round ; of course you 
wouldn't break your neck looking at a fair like that ; 
it was too small, indeed it wasn't big, just the whirligig 
and the shooting stall. 

Well, I lived there in one of those yellow buildings a 
deuce of a hard time with a man who had fallen in love ; 
philosopher fellow, my fuiend, with no moncy, 
‘an—they never have. And she was a beautiful 


a great 
not a he 
girl wit] 


an English girl from Seunthorpe. All day 


coral beads : 


long Dapson—that was his name—would be singing a 
little bit of a song: 


“IT sat with my love in the ivy tree, 
And hid her coat under the briar.”’ 


But I can take my oath that was a thing he never would 


1 sandy hair and a sandy face and a necklet of 


}it. All spick and span with new 


do, for he was a turtle itself for shyness, very shy. A 
person of great mind, though, full of rich thoughts, but 
he was not fond of exposing them—unless it was to 
myself. He was like a man who kept his treasures in a 
dim room—they were dim treasures, too, and you 
wouldn't understand them—only at odd times he would 
take up one of these treasures and polish it till it would 
shine, or tap it and tune it until it rung like a marriage 
bell. That was his imagination, his ideas. And this 
girl, she used to hang her stockings out of her window 
overlooking the roundabout and things. I suppose she 
hung them there to dry, and not for any token, for when 
I told her one day that Dapson was pining to a thread 
for love of her: “ Good sakes!” she said, “Vd want 
to marry something a little better than that backward 
creature.” And then she added, looking very straight 
at me, * But not so very much better, neither.” 


“His aunt,” I said, “keeps him short of money, 
but she has erysipelas and she'll die of it yet.” 

* What’s the use complaining voure poor?” said 
the bright girl; ‘“there’s always more moncy in the 


world than you can do with ! 

* Will you be going to the fair 
asked her. 

“The fair! What 

* This little bit of a spree. 
her window. 

“Oh, that! But 

“Then why don’t it 

* It has begun.” 

* What do 
into it.” 

* And never will, for nobody 
you the truth it wants nobody cither.” 

* Then why don't it go away ?” 

“That I ean't tell you, but Pve heard that 
here for years.” 

* That's queer,” I said, “ for P've seen the master of it, 
an old man with big moustaches, very gentle he seems, 
and he’s’ always painting new paint on his attractions, 
making it very neat and very fetching.” 

** Gentle! she cried. 

* Indeed, yes, so it seems.” 

‘Good sakes! Once he had a pony, but it was half- 
starved, so they say, and a wile that was three parts 
dead for the same reason, so Ive heard. and some children 
that ought never to have been alive.” 

* And where are they now then—don't they 
him?” I asked her. 

* They are in their graves, poor dears 
they be?” 


when it opens ¢ 7 


said. 


And I pointed out of 


fair?’ she 


*. 8 ain Se Ll ; 
it ws open, she said. 


begin 


vou tell me? There's not a soul gocs 


wants it, and to tell 


it’s been 


look alter 


could 


> here else 


* The devil take him!” said I. 

When I left her I took a walk into the fair and every- 
thing was quiet, even the shooting alley. Tt was painted 
like a castle, with clay pipes stuek in every eranny, and 


bits of shell you’d gather from thy dangling on 


shore 


threads from the battlements, to be pepped at by boys. 
Just one little gun, and no more. ‘Phe merry-go-round 
was not a great contrivance : seven wooden horses there 
were, painted a white that was very white, with black 
tails, black manes and eyes, their hoofs blagk and a red 
ring round each eye ; but their mouths and nostrils were 


7 


red as dripping blood, and then 
dappled with rose spots as bie as ¢ 
there were two 


a behinds were 


ab apples. Then 
li . 4 er I ma 
HONS AMmMongest Chet, @had One Aragon gs 


sandy lions with thin ru Nps, but mas \ heads the half 
of them was head, like a John Dory, and very ferocious, 
That dragon was large as a hoe, but more like a fish 

saving the legs, and his eyes were gold and his teeth 
were green and a dreadful conglomeration he was, witl 
a great show of paint on him. ‘To turn it all there wa 


a handle in the middle, and an organ full of brass spouts 
shining like a doctor’s doo) ker, but not a groan or a 
erunt coming from the lot of it. 


knoe 
IT couldn't understand 

paint, saving the 
at you, wouldn't put 


going 


earavan that was burst to a ruin th 
The old man of the fair went by me, 
from the fountain. He 


a Crow in. 
with a pail of water he had drawn 
was mumbling to himself, he was always mumbling, and 
what I heard him, say was just this. “She’s better 
to-day, better to-day, shell soon be well. Ob yes, she’s 
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much better to-day.” 
it at all. 

Indoors I went and found Dapson, and I told him about 
the young girl—how she was pining to a thread for love 
of him. But he said he didn’t care now, so I asked him 
why was that? And he asked me did I happen to notice 
her stockings hanging out, and did I see anything peculiar 
about them ? 

* Peculiar!” I said. 

* About the feet of them ?” said he. 

** No, I did not.” 

“ Well,” he said, * I look at them every day, morning 
and evening, and they affect me curiously, strangely they 
affect me. Can you understand ?—they look ungainly, 
heavy, they give me a painful impression. In short,” 
said he, “ they convey to me the disagreeable suggestion 
that her feet have lumps on them!” 

“Lumps !* I thought he was crazy. 

“Yes, something rather monstrous. It’s quite in- 
describable, i'm bewitched by it: can you understand ? ~ 

* But what sort of lumps?” 1 thought he was 
crazy. 

“ Oh, Tean’t explain, but it’s spoilt everything, and it’s 
quite impossible for me to love her now.” Te put his 
head down between his hands. Sick and sorry he looked. 
“I wish I had never seen them.” 

“T think,” I said, “ you are too much cooped up in 
here m the summer heat. Come out, now, and sit in the 
public gardens.” For I knew the young girl would be 
walking there with her two little feet going sweetly as a 
deer’s. 

But he would not do that. ‘“* Summer is good, yes,” 
he said, “* but if you can’t sit in the house the flies in the 


I tell you, I couldn’t understand 


garden are mad to kill you, and they would kill you if 


you didn’t smoke, and you can’t smoke without tobacco,” 
he said, “ and you can't get tobacco without money, and 
money simply isn’t to be had.” 

“Come out, you,” said I again to him then, “ and 
let’s go to the fair!” 
it and seen of it. He would not do that cither, but he 
sat up and began turning over one of his thoughts, 
and polishing it, and tapping and tuning it, 

“For some reason,’ he began, “no one patronizes 
that charming institution. Even I, who am 
admiration, have never spent a coin upon it. And this 
is the reason—it would be sacrilege! Do you follow 
me? Times are not bad, and the children play, but 
no one ever seeks to bestride those gallant beasts, or 
try his skill with the popgun. And it does net seem to 
cause any coneern to the owner, that old man. On 
the contrary. He cherishes his steeds and lions in a 
strange way. How delicately dreadful they are with 
their snarly mouths! Day by day I see him with a pot 
of white paint, or a pot of blue or red or green, adding 
a daub of colour to the dragon’s eye, the lions’ manes, 
or the horses’ hoofs. Like an artist he touches here, 
touches there, and then withdraws to scan the effect 
with a closed eye, and perhaps an anxious smile curving 
under his old moustache. Then sometimes he paints 
the white pipes whiter, or shines the barrel of the little 
gun—how fearfully it gleams! And I feel that he is 
dwelling in an absurd world of love of these simple, 
funny things. No longer a means of life to him they 
have come into life itself, transcendent and for ever 
young. Some days they actually seem to have grown 
fatter! He will never suffer a strange hand to touch 
them now, no one must use them but him alone, for they 
mean splendid things to him, and he worships them, 
like a monk. Do you understand this ? 

“It’s queer talking,” I answered. 
Ah,” he went on, “ the heart of man is full of queer- 
nesses and strange loves. And yet, after all, it’s most 
full of strange hatreds. Turn and turn about we come 
to hate most things, even life itself. I'm not sure 
whether one hates life more for the responsibilities it 
entails, or for the disappointments it daily brings.” 

“Ha, ha! Were you thinking of those stockings 
again ?”” I asked him, with a playful shout. 

“No, no,” he was speaking quietly, turning it over 
in his mind as he said it, “ I was thinking of my aunt’s 
erysipelas. It is true each responsibility seems to give 


ss 


a7 


you a new strength, but that in turn becomes only a 


I told him what I had heard of 


full of 


| any mundane functions. 





new weakness; whereas disappointments put such a 
lustre upon your desperate hopes that they become 
bright landmarks on your road, hostages as it were for 
the ultimate aitainment.” 

* Meaning the erysipelas, I suppose ! 

“No, the stockings I mean,” he cried. 

“Mr. Dapson,” 1 put to him decently, “* you had 
better come out in the air and sit in the public gardens,” 
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GALLERIES. 
similarities between 
Stevenson and Paul 
same urge for escape 
may have been a fear of that reality which was at 
hand that made them create for themselves a romantic 
fantasy in distance for which they ultimately sought fulfil- 
ment in foreign places. The public, too, has taken an 
altogether unwholesome interest in their lives and letters— 
an interest which has led, in Gauguin’s case, to a much 
overstrained enthusiasm for bis paintings. Strange as it 


GAUGUIN 


THERE 
Robert Louis 
shared the 


the 
Gauguin. 


are strong characters of 
They both 


from civilization. It 


may sound to his many devotees, who have formed all 
kinds of aesthetic creeds from his work, Gauguin has 
appealed chiefly because of his subject-matter. The mere 


fact that this subject-matter was drawn from a kind of 
fantastic dream-world and not from a purely naturalistic 
world makes not the slightest difference. His work, in 
the main, is much more interesting psychologieally than it 
is aesthetically. It should, indeed, prove of great value 
to the shrewd psychologist of the New School. 

The critic, however, is not concerned with the analysis 
of the psychological symbols which manifest themselves in 
pictures ; his chief purpose is to study the manner in which 
these symbols have been combined, related and organized 
in order to build a_ pictorial unity. Symbols scattered 
haphazard on a canvas do not become art any more than 
dreams slung across the breakfast table at some unhappy 
listener become literature. Art arises out of the desire for 
constructive unity. The artist is a kind of emancipated 
engineer whose constructions are not required to perforn 
The difference between the picture 
and the engine is that the former does not work and that 
its form of construction is dominated from within, while 
the latter must work and can be judged from its functional 
efficiency. The picture is in the nature of a kind of graph 
which embodies certain unconscious, aesthetic 
perhaps) principles of construction, 

Gauguin is an interesting enough painter; perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that he was an interesting 
man. But when constructive artist, he 
becomes of very little significance and cannot be compared 
with either Van Gogh or Cezanne. He has_ practically 
negiected the fine legacy of three-dimensional art that has 
been bequeathed by Western tradition. By three-dimensional 
art I do not mean paintings which merely express atmospheric 
recession in space, but rather paintings like Mantegna’s 
Agony in the Garden (National Gallery), where the artist 
seems to have wandered into the precincts of the space 
depicted, arranging and relating to each other each solid 
form as he went—where not only every square inch of the 
canvas but where every cubic inch of the space has been 
brought into rhythmic sequence. Since we are not dealing 
with flat Euclidean shapes we must perforce drop the use 
of the term pattern and refer to arrangements or organization 
of forms in describing a picture of this kind. This form 
of picture shows a completer sense of constructional organiza- 
tion than the picture conceived as a flat pattern. Purists 
may offer many arguments against this class of painting ; 
but most of such arguments can be easily countered. Sutlice 
it to say, here, that if the artist is competent enough to 
convey the illusion of space and volume, it is quite legitimate. 
And there have been many such artists; but Gauguin is 
not one of them. Apart from his lack of technical ability; 
he was also incapable of conceiving in three dimensions. 

Most of his sponsors have very considerably -kept from us 
the fact that, at one time, the artist studied stained glass ; 


(biological 


considered as a 
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and it has been left to Mr. Hartrick, in his foreword of the 
catalogue, to divulge this very important fact. It is important 
because it explains most of the best qualities in Gauguin’s 
painting : these qualities are a refreshing harmony of colour, 
a good sense of spacing and a seemingly accidental nature 


f pat All of these 
of pe 
qualities can be accounted for by his intimacy with early 


tern which gives freedom to the design. 


examples of stained glass. 
jis the most ec msiderable of the three. : 
the semblance of its having sprung into existence of tts own 
aceord rather than of its having been artificially manufactured : 
As expressions of 


It gives to a picture 


it gives a feeling of growth to a painting. 
this quality two paintings executed in Martinique (Nos. 48 
and 56) form good examples. Unimpressive as it seems at 
first sight, one little picture does display definite three- 
dimensional values of arrangement (No. 61). The surge 
and twist of the masses of corn on which the figures stand 
does express a spatial grasp of the subject; yet one feels, 
at the same time, that Cezanne would have done greater 
justice to this theme. 
at the Leicester Galleries (pleasant in a decorative way) is 
Baigneuses : Tahiti (No. 54). 

Gauguin is the precursor of the naive school of painters. 
His much-talked-of naiveté, however, very often the 
result of a technique which was paralyzed through an 
undisciplined preoccupation with the disruptive struggles in 
his subconscious mind, W. McCANceE. 


was 


TO THE EDITOR. 


i 
HEALTH AND ATHLETICS. 
To the Editor of the SprcTatvor.} 


Having had experience of women and girls in industry 


LETTERS 





Sir, 
for the past twenty years, perhaps I may be allowed to say 
a word or two with respect to industrial women and athletics, 
My first experience was during the period when I was organ- 
izing educational in the Road area. A 
large number of the girls and young women I came in contact 
with dressmakcrs, At 
first it was only a few adventurous spirits who joined the 
all activities, but in 
a short time all our accommodation was full to overflowing. 


classes kKidgware 


were milliners, and shop assistants. 


gymnastic classes with its additional 


\t Woolwich, where many thousands of women were engaged 


n cecupations of varying kinds—some of which involved 


them in either sitting, standing or walking about all day 
and where the working hours were twelve a day, our gymnastic 
were so popular as to show 


classes and sports, with dancing, 


The last-mentioned characteristic | 


One of the most pleasant paintings | 


| 





that there was a real demand for them as soon as the workers 


realized the resultant benefits. 
From my own observations in secking to secure the well- 


being, health and happiness of these young people in industry, 


I was convinced that those who indulged in regular sport 
of any kind were those who rarely troubled the medical 
staff, or who had to come for correction for unpunctuality 


or irregularity at work, or because their conduct and morals 


needed correction, I am sure that just as athletics develop 
correct breathing, walking and carriage, producing a much 
finer and healthier physical being, so the rules of the game 


produce a higher moral and spiritual aim. In sport, one 
learns the team spirit and that one does not play for one’s 
wn hand all the time ; a lack of self control or 
the for one’s side. 


In these days, when one cannot help seeing that self control, 


also that 


introspection may lose game 
unselfisiness, and the power to take one’s place and respon- 
sibilities in and to the community are the needs of our young 


people, 


and in no pleasanter or more suitable way can it be done 


it is our duty to work towards engendering these, 


than through the sports club at business, the girls’ and boys’ 
clubs in leisure, the organized games at school, and the extend- 


ing to the 





utmosi the facilities for games in our parks and open | 


spaces. Women in industry at the present time, particularly 
the spinster and widow, are terrified of a penniless future, 
and it is this which makes them willing to undersell their 
labour, so as to be sure of a job, rather than stick out for 
the legitimate wage. At times of unemployment, such as | 
we are passing through, it is a great temptation to the unserup- 


It 


ulous and grasping employer to take advantage of this, 


| June 7th. The young murderers have talked fre 


is just because boys and men have had this esprit de corps 
team spirit, masonic spirit or whatever one likes to call it 
inculeated during their early years, at school, in sport and 
in their unions, that we get a much more solid stand when 
their industrial rights are in danger of attack. 

My own feeling is strongly that girls should be taught to 
take their stand in the same way in their sports during their 
early years, so as to learn the lessons that boys and men 
have many past We 
women as naturally to stand by one another for the industria] 


done during so generations. want 
and the common good as men do, and I know of no finer 
method of education than through sport and athletics. The 
physically anaemic girl has almost entirely disappeared from 
our midst, through the better conditions of working, dressing, 
eating and sleeping, and playing which she now enjoys ; 
with increased sporting and athletic activities I believe the 
morally anaemic would follow suit. 

In my present work amongst delinquent girls I find it is 
the greatest difficulty to get them to engage in sport in any 
sort of fashion of ** playing the game ” 
would not be where they are if their previous life had not 
been one of ** all for self,” ** never mind who else has to pay 
but that we are gradually 
the knowledge that if one 
one has duties to perform 


simply because they 


getting towards a team spirit, and 
wishes to belong to a community 
towards and sacrifices to make for 
it, is one of the most | opeful signs. Of course no one will 
accept that the exaggerated and violent way.in which a small 
section of women follow sport is going to be good personally 
or naturally, but well taught, methodically practised athletics 
must, in the end, produce what after all are the things to be 
striven for most,:** self reverence, self knowledge, self control,” 
which must result in the being 

the work which she knows she is best suited for, and in the 
way calculated to produce the best results.—I am, Sir, &e., 

LILIAN BARKER. 
H.M. Borstal Institution, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


woman physically fit to do 


BISHOP OF OXFORD'S’ BILL. 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 
Str,—TI read in the Editorial Note that you were good enough 
to attach to my letter under the 
of the 19th inst. that 
I have always been under the impression that such a change 


above heading in your issu 
you are in favour of State ownership. 
implied State purchase as a necessary preliminary step. 

A careful study of the complicated provisions contained in 
the Bishop of Oxford's Bill proves clear 


ly that no such ste] 


4 





is contemplated. [ cannet put it more coneiscly than in 
Mr. Sherwell’s criticism of this remarkable measure 

State purchase may be unpopulas th important ions of 
the Trade, but at least it does not propose to make them pa 
their own extinction.—({ Month Note January p. LO 
I think the majority of your readers will agree that a descrip- 
tion of the Bishop ef Oxford’s Bill as “ not a perfect one” 
is hardly adequate to the demerits of the case.— I am, Sir, &e. 

I. P. Wairsreap, 


5 Upper Belgrave Street, SW. 1. 


{To the Editor of the Srecratror.] 


Sir,—Mr. Whitbread ought to tell your readers that thi 
Bishop of Oxford's sill ree ived support as well as CTiticisii) 
from all quarters of the House of Lords, and that many of 
the statements made against it by its chief opponents wer 
absolutely untrue and misleading. If the Bill had been as 
faulty as he tries to make out, its opponents would have 
exposed these faults, instead of indulging in vague irrelevancies 
and actual inacecuracies.— I am, Sir, &¢ ASTOR. 
t St. James’ Square, S.W.1. 

CRUELTY IN SPORT. 

| To the Editor of the Seecravor.| 
Sir,—It is a far ery from two cold-blooded, youthful, but 


experienced, 





intellectual murderers in Chicago, to a genial, 


but intellectual gentleman in London; yet the motive for 
the crime that has startled America ts identical with the 
philosophy of life suggested in Stephen Gwynn’s article, 
“The Case for Certain Crueities, in the Spectator of 


ly of theic 
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re 
exploit and, so far as a motive ean be deduced from their | is the most hideous conceivable enlargement of anarchy, ”. 


confessions, that motive was in the subordination of every 
other consideration to that of securing new sensations. Indeed, 
one of these young monsters openly boasted to his associates 
that he had experienced every thrill—** even that of murder— 
and it was great.” Compare such a pronouncement with this 
item from Stephen Gwynn: “Is there no case to be made 
for the right to inflict pain in order to heighten the joy of 
living ? On these lines, and on these only, can a case be made 
for sport.” Please note that word “right”; and then follow 
with the next paragraph ending: ‘The case for giving 
certain forms of pain—the case, if you will, for certain cruel- 
tics, is the need to preserve a possibility of adventure.” What 
is the essential difference between the “ thrill”? which the 
young murderer confessed and “the thrill that comes 
when you bring down your game—that comes when you hook 
your salmon—that is in the rush of the fox hunt— it is adven- 
ture, and it is medicine to man’s spirit. At the cost of the 
quarry? No doubt’? Rather cynical, that last, yet not 
different in kind from the contention of the murderer who 
sacrificed his own cousin, nor from that of Oscar Wilde, in 
The Ballad of Reading Gaol, where he modestly implies 
that only he and Christ had ever gauged the heights and 
depths of human sensation. Just one more quotation : 
* For man is by nature an adventurous animal, and to deny 
him adventure is like denying him his manhood.” The 
Chicago murderers could not wish for a better statement of 
their case. 

In America the community has been shocked beyond words 
at this latest evidence of intellectualism gone mad. It is as 
if a smiling landscape suddenly had gaped open revealing 
beneath it untold depths of horror and villainies not suspected. 
Yet here is a genial and gifted gentleman in London, whose 
literary talent has given enjoyment to many, advancing a 
philosophy curiously akin to that which led these young people 
to violate every consideration of right and decency. — How is it 
that from their youth and inexperience the reaction to intellect 
and education has been a crime perhaps without a parallel 
in the records of the country ; and that from the experience, 
the humour or the whimsicality of a prominent writer has 
come precisely the same reaction so far as the underlying 
philosophy of the crime is concerned? Is the condition of 
things herein suggested a large factor in our present-day life ? 
Is it inherent in a free intellectual process ? The recent war, 
with its evidences of German intellectuality riding regardless 
over all that civilization has acquired through the centuries, 
is still too keen a memory to permit this question carelessly 
to be dismissed. Are there no greater motives in life than to 
“heighten the joy of living”? The whole affair is dis- 
quieting. It is true that Stephen Gwynn says, toward the end 
of the article: “ To kill for the sake of killing is disgusting, 
und there are instincts in humanity which prompt that way 
and should be flogged out.” Quite so; but is not one of 
those instincts the case * for the right to inflict pain in order 
to heighten the joy of living” ? 

In a recent editorial on the Chicago murder, a New York 
paper said: ‘ Cruelty for its own sake is no new thing, but 
in every age it has been forced to seek a more or less respectable 
disguise. It has assumed the protean forms of religion, of 
art and of science . . . It is a far ery from modern Chicago 
to ancient Greece. Yet the ‘ thrill’ of murder—now called 
an ‘experiment “—finds a parallel among the ‘ rites’ of the 
maddened worshippers of Dionysius, tearing living men or 
animals piecemeal in a secret grove.” 

And, finally, let me conclude with this paragraph from the 
same editorial, which may be commended to Stephen Gwynn 
and those who entertain similar ideas: ‘* Science should no 
more be blamed for the Chicago crime than religion for the 
ancient excesses committed in its name. Yet the case is not 
without meaning for those reckless intellectuals who hold 
that art and science cannot be free until they are divorced 
from all other considerations, including those of common 
decency and morality. To those with such views of higher 
education, Bernard Shaw addressed the following passage 
nearly a score of years ago: ‘ If the acquisition of knowledge 
justifies every sort of conduct, it justifies any sort of conduct, 
from the illumination of Nero’s feasts by burning human beings 
alive (another interesting experiment) to the simplest act of 
kindness. And in the light of that truth it_is clear that the 
excinption of the pursuit of knowledge from the laws of honour 








I am, Sir, &c., G. IL. CUNNINGHAM, 
MR. GWYNN’S REPLY. 

[Your correspondent, Mr. G. H. Cunningham, is so polite 
to me that I must not only reply to him, but reply politely, 
Yet, in honesty, I think that one of the most immoral pros 
ceedings in this world is to debase the intellectual curreney 
by false argument ; and by false argument Mr. ¢ unninghan 
makes me responsible for a doctrine which should justify 
the killing of the defenceless for the sake of a thrill. 

Let us try to get facts straight. Ordinary morality dis. 
tinguishes between the sanctity of human life and the regard 
due to life which is not human. A distinction, though not 
quite the same distinction, is made by those Easterns whos 
attitude to animals Mr. Cunningham would most approve, 
Some of them will avoid stepping on a worm when they ary 
on the way to cut a man’s throat. However, let us stick ty 
Western morality. No Western justifies killing a human iy 
cold blood, except by right of war or legal penalty. Ny 
Western that I know of thinks it morally wrong to kill g 
salmon. The question which concerned me was: May you 
kill a salmon for sport? Now. I have known a person, and 
a young woman at that, who liked to go to a weir when the 
fish were being lifted out and to knock them on the head, 
I call that disgusting. So would every sportsman. Thy 
only disagreeable part about getting a fish is the necessity 
of killing it. The sport, which is the adventure, lies in thy 
capture. You are modern man using one of the primitiy: 
arts to circumvent a wild creature which you want; capturing 
a salmon is making a prize. You are doing what is certainly 
permissible, what for many men is a duty, but what does i 
the end involve a piece of butcher's work. How far does 
that soil the adventure ? 

If you were cast up on a desert island and had to mak 
your living, catching fish would be part of the adventure 
Nobody wants all that adventure in a lump, but the fish- 


vatching part of it always appeals to me, unless it gets too 
easy, as has happened with mackerel and even with trout 
Nothing was left in it then but the killing and I stopped 


The ordinary sportsman doesn’t want to kill, but he is not 
ashamed of killing and thinks it morally indifferent, thoug! 
aesthetically Mr. Cunningham must 
not assert that because | justify doing for adventure what 
others do for 
defend what 

Cannot he 


disagreeable. really 
a livelihood there lies an inference which would 
all human morality abominates. 

see that what tempted these little beasts ir 
Chicago was simply the desire to do what is frightful. and 
therefore has a kind of disgusting thrill? Their act has n 
relation whatever to the instinct which still tells man that it 
is a fine thing to have won in a fight for life. Richard Marti 
creator of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
belonged to a society in which it was often said that a gentle- 
man should have * shot his man and got his man” befo1 


pad 


that ‘ Hlair-trigger Dick 


he was twenty. I am not sure 
might not have endorsed that sentence. Well, we hav 
outgrown it—and not only the duel. Most men who went 


through the War without killing anybody (and this includes 
many who were gallant in many nasty places) are glad t 
think that they escaped the experience. Not impossibly 
others may be a little sorry. It was a poor business to be 
always a target and never hit back. But for all it was ai 
adventure to have known the fear of death and to have with: 
stood it, though perhaps adventure was not the thing souglit 
Yet, suppose many went to the war just for the adventur 
took a hand in killing and being killed, just to see how the 
stood with others—if we justify that as an adventure is it 
to be held that we justify killing for killing’s sake ? 

In ordinary times, for the ordinary man in the ordinar 
street, the scope of possible adventure is disastrously con- 
tracted, and it is dangerous to put needless curbs on his holi- 
day. But for heaven's sake not confuse 
Unless there is a distinction between the permitted and th 
unpermitted all morality, written and unwritten, goes by the 
board and every code of honour with it. If certain things 
are absolutely and on all grounds set aside as untouchable, 


do conscience 


you weaken their defence by endeavouring to show that: 


unless standards of a fantastic delicacy are established we 
are opening the way to fantastic grossness. The very thing 
that was most likely to have saved those depraved youngsters 
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in Chicago was a sense of sportsmanship. Call their beastli- 
ness an adventure! any common badger-baiter or cock- 
fighter would sicken at the idea. Such a one would say, 
«These are unnatural little brutes, knock them on the head, 
or shut them up uncomfortably, and let us hear no more 
about them.” Mr. Cunningham, on the other hand, says: 
“These gentlemen are by a considerable number of degrees; 
put still only by certain degrees, worse than the man who 
thinks it a pleasant adventure to catch a salmon and does not 
mind although the fish gets hurt in the process.” 


attitude is more likely to produce other examples of the 
Chicago kind? I think myself that neurotic action comes 
from centres where neurotic reasoning is in fashion. And 
I do not believe that these Chicago youths had a decent 
angler in their ancestry.— STEPHEN GwyNn.] 

THE BANK RATE. 


[7'0 the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sm,—As one who for the past twenty years has drawn atten- 
tion by every means in his power to the danger to this nation 
of the international gold standard, I welcome with infinite 
satisfaction the attention that has been drawn to the subject 
by vour article under the above heading. ‘I entirely agree 
with what I gather is your opinion, that our bankers are honour- 
able men who believe that in acting in their own interests 
they are also studying the interests of the nation. This makes 
the position all the more dangerous, because the bulk of the 
nation think that “ high finanee”’ is something that they 
themselves cannot understand, whereas the question is really 
largely one of hard thinking and common sense. 

If it be true as you state in your article, ‘* The Bankers’ 
Threat,” that “in goods alone can we pay the American or 
any other debt ” (as I am convinced it is, as even if we pay in 
gold goods must be given to obtain the gold), then surely the 
nation should ask itself why it needs what would, in effect, be 
international money in order to conduct its foreign trade. 
Those who are only concerned with importing goods into this 
country, and even exporters who do not think the matter out, 
would no doubt reply that a fluctuating exchange hampers 
bu and that therefore it be advantageous to 
commeree to have the element of stability in trade which the 
international gold standard would introduce, all of which is 
ct enough on the surface, except as to the method by 
which it the stability should be obtained. 

rstand why the latter is wrong, it is necessary to keep 


must 


ness, 


is suggested To 


ily in mind how “ exchange ”’ arises. 
\s long as the British exporter is content to purchase 
foreign goods with the foreign money he reeeives for them and 


to import the woods here, no * rate of exchange” is set up. 


if, however, he confines himself to exporting goods without 
¢, he must find a would-be importer who will buy the 
reign money from him, and as long as there is no connexion 
ween the money of the two countrics, no import can be 
le on their own account by British importers (apart from 
reign credits) without a previous export by British exporters. 

supply of and demand for exporters’ drafts therefore 
the at which the exporter 
ll and the importer ean buy foreign currencies, and 


letermine ‘rate of exchange 
can 
he variations in the rate under such conditions regulate the 
trade between the countries concerned. Anyone who under- 
Darling, writing in your 
of July 5th, states that every instinct in him calls out 
over any attempt to stabilize the exchange with 


America at present, 


stands this will appreciate why Mr. 


‘caution ” 


It must be a mystery to him, as it is to me, how it comes | 


1 


out that our people do not see how the adverse ** dollar’ 


eX 1 inge acts to discourage us from buying Ameriean goods 
ii the same class can be obtained from the Empire or elsewhere 

tends therefore to enable us to pay off the debt so much more 
quickly, while increasing the purchasing power of those who 


are ¢ Can they not see, to take but one 


iwer to take our goods. 


Instance how in the ease of dried frutts it would act 


as a 
natural Preference for Australia and South Africa, bringing 
in its turn a natural Preference for British exports ? 

Let this country be put back upon the gold standard, and 
importers would then have the 
opportunity of exporting gold instead of buying exporters’ 
draits, the 


all this would be changed. 


** rate of exchange ” for which could then never 





Which | 


| Richie.”’ 


rise much beyond gold point, and British wage-earners, 
manufacturers, and export merchants would be at the mercy 
of every country which could produce cheaper for gold than 
they could. I congratulate you, Sir, on your endeavour to 
arouse the nation to a consciousness of its danger, which would 
not be measured merely by the possible downfall of its com- 
merce.—I am, Sir, &c., Mark B. F. Magsor. 
Red Lion and Three Cranes Wharf, 
Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 4, 


A CIVIC SENSE IN ENGLAND? THE 
KENT COALFIELDS. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—It would appear that my article on the Kent Coal- 
fields, published in your issue of June 7th, has proved some- 
what provocative to Mr. Ritchie, whose work on the subject 
is referred to, and which I recognized as a most exhaustive 
and valuable account of the undertaking. First, let me 
apologize in having described the author as “ Mrs. A. E. 
It was a printer’s error. But why should my 
to his work, having been extracted from the 
Iron and Coal Trades Review, be so distasteful to his amour 
propre, when on his own acknowledgment it was so. 


reference 


I cannot, of course, reply to his statement that each 
paragraph of my article contains “ culpable inaccuracies,” 
when these are not specifically referred to. He is amazed 
at what he calls the following travesty, which he assumes 
he is supposed to have said :—‘t We are told how eompany 
after company, with more faith than foresight and 
finance, put down boring after boring, and failed to achieve 
success at the last strata in the venture.” ‘This is not what 
he says, but it is what anyone would be led to believe from 
a careful perusal of his work, and I only need refer to his 
account of the first company formed—the Kent Coalfields 
Syndicate, Limited, to substantiate my He 
says :—‘ I maintain that the Syndicate was never properly 
financed ; but even so, it would, I believe, have won through, 
had the experts on whom it relied been less optimistic.” 
And he proceeds to describe how the company spent £1,000,000 
with established ; then, 
reformed twice, and finally, gave up the ghost. 


less 


statement, 


no working colliery how it was 
But it is beside the mark to refer to what I regard as the 


heroic failures of the pioneers. My point is that the country 


ought not to allow the financial burden of so national an 
interest to fall on the shoulders of its pioneers. In this 
| ease the national interest at stake is too great—and that 


| 
} 


is the sum and substance of my article. I admit I have not 


the mining knowledge of Mr. Ritchie, but I claim to know 
something about mining villages, and to have made a first 
hand acquaintance with those in Kent. I have visited 
Stonehall, Snowdown, Tilmanstone and Chislet, and as 


colliery villages they are no better and no worse than other 


colliery villages erected all over the country during, and 
since, the War. 

Whilst not everyone would agree that the discovery of 
coal in Kent is an unmixed blessing to the human race 
there are more moderate people, like myself, who realize 


that, important as is its extraction, the discovery does not 


justify the spoliation of every other interest in Kent. Sound 
regional planning means preparation before the act. For the 


country to allow a group of enterprising pioncers to undertake 


| the dissection of Kent, without giving serious consideration 
| 


| to what are likely to be 


the 
in the next fifty years, does not, of course, strike the ardent 
industrialist as in any way astonishing ; but there are others 
who are greatly concerned. They know little 
more thought and money spent in preparation would mean 


results of such a disturbance 


well that a 


millions saved later, and the amenities of the country in a 
measure saved, They know that only finance and foresight 
prevents the complete electrification of the whole scheme, 
that roads and railways are being made to-day without any 
reference to prospective ports or the 
the coal, and that the fair watering places of Kent innocently 


ultimate disposal of 


await the invasion of the collier, who, if careful preparation 
is not made for his reception, will, in due course, drive the 
London visitor to other towns. 

Generally a confusion of interests is being created such as 


will in time bring about a repetition of the horrible engineering 
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muddles that produced the industrial areas of the North.— 
1 am, Sir, &e., S. D. ApsHEAD. 
46 Greal Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 


. 7 7 
AUSTRALIAN AUTUMN. 
(Cf. ¥. P. Smith in the Spectator, April 12th.) 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—I am aware that it is futile to retort to a poem, and that 
the verses enclosed herewith are greatly inferior to Mr. Smith's 
published in the Spectator of April 12th. His show a high 
imaginative quality, but nothing that he describes, except 
the burning of fires, ever happens in an Australian aulumn. 
Ile was probably describing late summer (February or March) 
after a bad drought. This would roughly correspond to late 
July or early August in England. Autumn (April and May) 
is a heavenly season in every State in Australia, but summer 
(November to end of March) is, when hot and droughty 
it isn’t always that !—irying to the temper of the unacclima- 
tized. 
“ This is the gentlest season of the year. 
From mists of pearl and gold 
The slow sweet hours unfold 
‘To erystal colours, still 
As glass, but not as chill. 
All birds speak softly in the autumn bush. 
One bellbird from the deep 
Like a call heard in sleep 
Chimes: in the bronze-gold gloom 
Cool greenhood orchids bloom. 
Brown leaves are withering on the alien trees. 
The metal of our hills 
Is veiled with blue that fills 
The spirit with a bright 
Sense of intrinsic light. 
Now that the dew has vanished sheep lie down 
By companies content 
In wilga-shade and scent ; 
‘The reaper sounds near by 
Like the cicadas’ ery. 
And so the mellow day flows on to dusk, 
And loveliness that grows 
With skies of mauve and rose : 
While fragrant smoke-plumes lie 
Subtie as memory, 
Curled round our hearts in this still jewelled air, 
Risen from the pulsing fire 
Many-hued like desire. 
Overhead stars blaze white 
Superb in frosty night. 
This is the kindliest season of the year. 
The sun’s gold arrows all 
Have lost their barbs: thick fall 
The berries ripe, and still 
Each bird may have his fill. 
Now peace and plenteousness have spread their wings 
After the blessed rains 
On autumn hills and plains. 


Remains the exile’s mind 
Aloof, tormented, blind.” 


am, Sir, &e., Dorornkea MACKELLAR, 


“EL GRECO.” 
|7'o the Editor of the Sprcraton.] 
Sir,—Tt is, I think, universally believed that the real name 
of * El Greco,” the Spanish painter of Cretan origin, was 
Theotoks poulos, which I take to mean Child of the Mother of 
God. But of his four signed pictures at present publicly 
exhibited in the Prado I observe that one bears the signature 
(in Greek) * Doménikos Theotokdépolis * and another the 
signature (in) Greek) ‘* Doménikos Theotoképoli.” Now 
Theotok polis, or Theotokd poli, is quite a different word from 
Theotoks poulos, and can only, I imagine, signify Citizen of 


Theotskos. 1s there a town, in Crete or elsewhere, called 
Theotkos 2? Of the four signed pictures a third is, in fact, 
signed * Doménikos Theotoképoulos * (also in Greek): the 


handwriting is identical. The fourth is likewise signed in 
Greek, but is so hung that I am unable to read the signature 
in sufficient detail to state whether the surname is or is not 
Theotok poulos. 'The son of * El Greco,” Manuel, is repre- 
sented in the Prado by one painting. This is signed, but 
signed in Latin or Spanish. The writing in this case is, in 


part, hard to read ; but it is clear that neither Theotoképoulo 





—. 
nor Theotokdpolis, nor any equivalent or variant of th, 
names, occurs in it, so that it throws no light on the probley 
It rather looks to me as though “ El Greco,” though onee » 
least he signed himself Theotoképoulos, must have come fy, 
a town called Theotikos.—I am, Sir, &c., ; 
R. J. Watkep, 


Hotel Ritz, Paseo del Prado, Madrid. 
July 8th. 


“A SCRAP OF PAPER.” 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.|] 
Sir,—With reference to Mr. Valentine Williams’ letter j 
the Spectator of June. 28th, I think the phrase “A Sera 
of Paper” occurred to the late Sir Edward Goschen yh, 
writing a report to Sir Edward Grey of his conversation wi) 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg on the eve of the Declaratiy, 
of War with Germany, because our Ambassador had hims 
taken a leading and successful part in a representation 
Sardou’s play at the British Embassy, Constantinople, 
far back as the year 1881, when he and I served on ¢ 
Diplomatic Staff of one of the last of Queen Victoria’s grey 
Ambassadors—the first Marquess of Dufferin and Aya, 
I am, Sir, &c., Rosert J. KeNNeEpy, 
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A REQUEST. 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.]} 
Sir,—This letter may appear impertinent. I hope not 
However, nothing venture, nothing have. Having recent 
seen inside a few old copies of the Nineteenth Century, 1 fe 
I should like the privilege of reading this magazine of varied 
and deeply interesting subjects. When a working ma | 
regularly purchases the Daily Herald, the Manchester Guardia 
Punch, the Spectator and the Cornhill, the price of the Nin 
teenth Century becomes prohibitive. Of course, there is t! 
library, but one is too much ticd to rules and regulatior 
I wonder if any amongst your readers would care to set 
their copy along when read and if they have no further uw 
for it? It would be circulated and among n 
fellow workmen and friends who like such literature.—I ar 
Sir, &e., Percy Biceiy, 
60 Makin Road, Attercliffe, Sheffield. 
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POETRY. 
HE PASSETH 


Curist Jesus Who lived long ago 

‘ar from streets where we men go, 

The fiercest and the tenderest was } 
Of any born. He loved the grass 

And all tiny things that creep 

In that little forest to hide and sleep. 

He worked with sailors on their ships, 

And stilled for them the storm. With whips 
He drove from church those cruel old 

Fat priests. whose mildewed words and cold 
Froze up like icicles and killed 

The happy common life God willed 

Should bubble up ia man and woman. 
Christ’s wise love it was so human, 

He saved a harlot they would stone 

And showed that her sin was their own. 
And * Sin no more,” He said to all, 

Sinless Himself, He came to call 

Sot, harlot, murderer, and thicf 

Into His fold. Their tears of gricf 

Were pearls upon the crown that He 

Wore upon earth invisibly. 

Ile died, and rose—and is forgotten. 

And now the world hangs like a rotten 
Apple upon the Tree of Life. 

For men are steeped in deadly strife, 

And, weak with hate, and blind with pride, 
On their own cruclty crucified. 


BY. 


F, W. Wanrvey, 
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BANKING AND ITS CRITICS, 
SOME POST-WAR PROBLEMS. 
Ixasuucn as we have it on the authority of a prominent 
politician that banking is an 
seem out of place that any time should be given to a con- 
sideration of banking problems. It might be supposed 


that the business being so easy and lucrative, the first | 


Banking and Insurance Supplement issued by the 
Spectator would mainly consist of a record of colossal 
banking profits with indications of the great results to be 
obtained in the future. Needless to say, however, that 
the picture drawn by the imaginative politician was a 
fanciful one, and in this and succeeding Supplements 
some of the articles will deal with the diflicult post-War 
problems with which banking and insurance experts are 
confronted, and upon the successful solution of which 
depends not merely the prosperity of their own particular 
institutions, but the welfare and prosperity of the country 
as a whole, 








When the wheels of international credit were running 
smoothly, and when our financial and trade position gave 
us command of the exchanges, it was easy enough to aflirm 
belief in the gold standard and our banking system as the 
foundation of financial prosperity. Four years of war, how- 
ever, with an overwhelming trade balance in favour of the 
United States, have so disturbed the working of the 
pre-War system, that it is scarcely surprising there 
should be a tendency to re-examine those systems in 
the light of the War experience and present-day conditions, 
and that those who are disposed to criticize them should 
not be content simply with the assurance that they 
worked well in pre-War times, but should require some- 
thing like scientific demonstrations of their suitability 
for present conditions. In short, it is incumbent upon 
those who maintain their belief in old systems to give 
good reason for the faith that is in them. 

But while the challenging of old faiths and formulas 
may be a healthy sign, in so far as it denotes an awakenet 
intelligent interest in our post-War economic problems, 
it is very necessary to distinguish between the kind of 
criticism that is current, for it is rather mixed and not 
always of a scientific or even impartial character. Only 
a few years back, a prominent ex-Cabinet Minister had 
a-good deal to say in urging our bankers on to more 
‘““ venturesome ” banking. In some quarters his advice 
was taken far too seriously and the results were costly. 


| Nor is there any need, I think, to pay overmuch con- 


“easy ” profession, it may | 


It is a privilege in this first Banking and Insurance | 


Supplement to be able to publish some personal reminis- 
cences of that doyen of the banking world, Sir Felix 
Schuster. His recollections, extending as they do over 
half-a-century, will be read with interest not only by his 
fellow-bankers, but by financial circles in all parts of the 
world. Mr, Hartley Withers deals with ‘‘ Freedom and 
Progress in Banking,’ while the important article by Mr. 
R. G. Hawtrey, of the Treasury, on “ Credit and Prices,” 
appearing in a Banking Supplement, is an indication in 
itself of the wide character of the post-War problems with 
which bankers to-day are confronted. In the Insurance 
World, also, it is the aim of the Banking and Insurance 
Supplement to deal with those matters of immediate and 
general interest to insurance circles and to the general 
public rather than to present a mere statistical comparison 
of the results of individual companies. As in banking so 
in insurance, the War and the post-War period have 
brought their own special experiences, and probably there 
was never greater interest on the part of the general 
public in the question of insurance in all its ramifications 
than there is to-day. 

During the period of the War, it was frequently asserted 
that there would be unique opportunities for the study 
of economic history in the making. Certainly the 
War and post-War experiences were of a character which 
probed to the depths all previous theories of inter- 
national finance, the working of the foreign exchanges 
and credit and eurrency systems both local and inter- 
national. In so far as the events of recent years have 
served to concentrate serious attention upon matters 
which, after all, concern the welfare of each individual 
of the community, nothing but good can result. Nor 
is it at all regrettable that, as regards these matters, 
there should be a general desire to know the why and 
the wherefore of things. As in theology, so in banking 
and finanee, there has been rather a tendency in the past 
to surround those subjects with unnecessary mystery. 





sideration to those who write and speak as though our 
high banking traditions, extending over many gener- 
ations, counted for nought. Some of these critics have 
even suggested that mental power is lacking on the part 
of our modern bankers to master the financial and 
economic problems of the hour. Such an attitude at 
once discredits the critic, for due acknowledgment of 
what has been accomplished by past systems, however 
imperfect, would seem to be a pre-requisite for presenting 
us with new plans. That criticism of banking facilities 
should frequently come from traders and commercial 
circles is natural, and within its limits it is healthy, 
though it becomes mischievous I think when it ceases 
to be criticism and becomes mere propaganda, sometimes 
of a political character. For there is the sense of danger 
lest the prime responsibility of the banker to the 
depositor should be weakened. It may, in theory, sound 
well that the moneys deposited by the British public 
should be used freely in stimulating British trade. When, 
however, John Smith deposits his money in a bank, he 
is not thinking at all about promoting trade, but about 
placing his money where he can be sure of its safety and 
of its ultimate prompt repayment on demand. It will 
be no consolation to Smith if his loses his deposit to be 
told that it has been lost in a good cause, and that some 
great industrial enterprise has been financed for a time 
at low rates with his deposits, or that to experiment in 
stabilizing price levels the old weapon of dearer money 
rates has not been applied in time to prevent an unsound 
banking position. 

In reaflirming this prime responsibility of the banker 
to the depositor, I am aware that I am only repeating 
a familiar and self-evident truth, but I am not at 
all sure in these days when the banker is assailed 
by so many criticisms and theories on the part of 
those who would teach him his business, that there 
may not be some danger of the truth falling a little 
into the background. And that would be a pity, because 
it so happens that, after all, it is placing the safety of the 
depositor first and foremost which ensures sound banking, 
and it is sound banking which, in the long run, best 
ministers to industrial prosperity. 

Of the many problems which the War period has brought 
to the banks, none perhaps is more complex than the 
after effects of inflation both of credit and of currency, 
referred to in Mr. Withers’ article, and which, for the most 
part, was forced upon the banks by the extent to 
which the Government over-borrowed when there should 
have been heavier taxation. In the matter of high War 
wages, too, the Government in munitions and other 
departments were the worst offenders, setting in motion 
forces which embarrass the industrial situation to-day. 
No one knows better than the banker that if industry is to 
revive on sound lines, if our manufacturing activities are 
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to compete with other nations, and if it is to be possible 
to finance a really big trade movement on a reasonable 
price level, there must be an enlargement and a cheapening 
of production, not necessarily through lower wages, but 
through an abandonment of Trade Union restrictions 
which cramp output and efficiency. These are some 
of the practical problems which confront bankers, and 
not all the cheap money in the world nor credit 
expansion can mect the situation if the forces which 
banking resources are designed to aid and stimulate 
are hopelessly disorganized. Rather should there be 
close co-operation and united effort between banker 
and trader, compelling the attention of the country to 
the necessity for cheapened mass production if either 
our home or our export trade is to revive. Our banks 
are always more ready to finance home than foreign 
enterprise, but what is to be the position if, because of 
cheaper production and a readiness to work harder and 
to live more simply, Germany or any other foreign 


country can afford to borrow funds here to finance its | 


manufacturers, while our home industries, though able 

to borrow on the same or lower terms, cannot do so at a 

— because of labour and other conditions? Is the 
entre > held ve ible ? rhe 
anker to be held responsible ? A. W. K. 


FIFTY YEARS IN THE CITY. 
By Sir Fenix Scnuster, Bart. 


seems a long and almost interminable 
When you look back, half 


Firry years 
period to look forward to. 
a century does not seem nearly so long. The impressions 
of one’s younger days are more vivid and stand out 
more clearly in one’s memory than more recent events. 
Thus I remember clearly the misty, half-sunny October 
day in 1873 when I first assumed active work in the 
City of London, and, looking back, my first thought is 
how little the City has changed. It is true new buildings 
have been erected, streets have been widened and 
improved, but the general character has been retained, 
and if banks have become sky-serapers, it is only in a 
metaphorical sense. Their buildings, though vastly 
more luxurious than in those days, still retain their 
modest dimensions as regards height when you compare 
them with those occupied by their rivals in the United 
States. I first visited New York in 1876, and the change 
that has since taken place in the business quarter of that 
City seems to have absolutely revolutionized it; but 
with the Mansion House, the Royal Exchange, and I 
was going to say the Bank of England, in the centre of 
the City, we did seem safe from revolutionary change. 
Let us hope that the Bank of England will not introduce 
any when their building scheme is carried into execution. 

While outwardly the characier of the City seems to | 
me to be very little altered, the same may be said—-and 
I intend to say a little about it later on—of the business | 
character of the City and of those who carry on the 
old traditions; the old names, as I knew them fifty 
years ago, are nearly all still there in full vigour and 
carrying on. Banks have altered in size, some in name, 
yet the old banks are there still, the old traditions have 
been preserved, and methods, I honestly believe, im- 
proved. Yet how different were some of the conditions 
under which the work of the City was carried on. It 
scems almost impossible to recall the days when there 
were no tubes, when the Underground Railway had its 
terminuses at Moorgate Street and the Mansion House, 
when the journey of the West-Ender to the City was 
generally accomplished by a ten-minute service from | 
Charing Cross to Cannon Street over two bridges with 
a stop at Waterloo Junction, and the speed attained 
by London’s gondola, the hansom cab, was the 
highest obtainable on the road, when offices were lit 
by gas (imagine the atmosphere after a month of 
fog, and fogs seemed to be more dense and penctrating 
in those days), and when, as if to compensate for this 
very serious drawback, there was no telephone to disturb 
and worry us. I think oflice hours were longer ‘n those 
days—cmployees have an easier time now all round— 


but in the absence of typewriters the art of handwriting 
was still respected, and that distinct mark of character 





The War has made such a break 


had not lost its value. 





— 
in all our lives that pre-War conditions seem quite 
different and separate from those prevailing now, anq 
we are apt to think how easy those times must hay, 
been, and to overlook the troubles that we had to g 
through, troubles appearing light as compared wit) 
recent events, yet quite sufficient to be taken into accouy 
in the conduct of business. Wars and rumours of wap 
have been with us almost all the time. It has beg, 
my lot to have been brought up in surroundings jy 
which a good deal of notice was always taken of the 
great political events of the day, and some of my earlies 
recollections are connected with the Crimean Way 
the Mutiny, the War on the Continent in 1859, whey 
Milan was restored to Italy, and the short war in 1864 
when Prussia and Austria despoiled Denmark of two of hey 
provinces, to be followed two years later by the ruptuy 
between those two allies and the six weeks’ hostilities 
when Austria was ousted from her leading part in Germany 
and Prussia assumed the predominance, Italy recover. 
ing Venice. Wars they were called, and now they 


seem slight skirmishes. Then came the Franco. 
Prussian War in ’70 and ’71, and the creation of 
the German Empire, all events which had a pro- 


found influence on the business life of this country. 
We were free from Continental wars, but had plenty of 
troubles of our own. In a Viceroy of India was 
murdered ; in °73 and °74 there was an Ashantce War 
and a famine in India, civil war in Spain, troubles in 
France, followed by interminable quarrels in the Balkans, 
wars between Russia, Turkey, and the smaller States, 
Who having lived in those times does not remember 
how our fleet sailed into Besika Bay, the Treaty of San 
Stefano, and the Treaty of Berlin, “ peace with honour, 
and Queen Victoria becoming Empress of India; 
Afghanistan, Egypt, the bombardment of Alexandria, 
Majuba, Penjdeh, Khartoum, Matabeleland, the Chinese- 
Japanese War and subsequent Russian-Japanese War 
and all that followed; the troubles with France over 
Nigeria and Fashoda; then the Boer War and _ the 
gradual development of the European situation, which 
ended in such disasters? All these make one think that 
after all, we did not have quite such an easy time as ou 
fathers had. But the City went on and prospered, not 
without financial troubles of its own. <A cursory 
examination has recalled the fact that between the yeai 
1872 and 1914 there were no fewer than forty bank 
failures in the United Kingdom. The most prominent 
were the City of Glasgow Bank and the Oriental Bank 
Added to these were, of course, banking troubles abroad, 
so there was plenty to think about. The event that 
created the greatest impression was perhaps the Baring 
Crisis in 1890, Then I had for the first time the oppor- 
tunity of seeing from inside how efficiently, how rapidly, 
a great crisis can be dealt with, how strong the bonds 
of co-operation are when there is a real call to bring them 
into activity. Of course, such steps could not have been 
taken had not intrinsic conditions been sound, but it 
required courage and decision to take them ; the situation 
had been saved before the majority of the public knew 
of the danger. That spirit of unselfish co-operation 
prevailed at the outbreak of the War, and perhaps son« 
day an authentic account will be given of the development 
of the various measures that were then devised rapidly, 
with courage and complete success. Again, it was only 
the intrinsic soundness of trade in the City which mad 
it possible to adopt these measures and see them justified 
by their complete success, and that is what made me say 
that the character of the City had not been changed. I 
have often repeated, and I do so now, that I believe the 
City of London to be the most honest spot on the face 
of the earth, in spite of the snecrs that one hears occas- 
ionally expressed. Here a man’s word is as good as his 
bond, and I know no trading centre where transactions are 
carried through more rapidly, more surely, and with 
fewer subsequent disputes. The exceptions are few. 
When you recall some, or nearly all, of the really bad 
cases of fraud and deception that have occurred, I do not 
think you will find (with a solitary recent exception) 
any of the old City names concerned or tarnished. The 
serious cases have been importations from outside. 
The City during the War was a revelation, and one 
is tempted to say that anyone who has not seen the 
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City during the War does not really understand it;|that, but for one event during a time when elections 


during the worst days of disaster it showed at its best. | were spread over a period of weeks instead of taking 
Here there was no faltering, no lack of resolution. It | place on one day, the result might have been different. 
had to be seen through. Air raids were not pleasant | Be that as it may, the experience was most interesting 
experiences amidst our daily work. The missiles came |and valuable, and I am glad to say my relations with 
pretty near and did a good bit of damage. Never did my opponents were, and have remained, of the friendliest 
1 see a sign of panic or even fear, and the behaviour | character. 
of the ladies who had come to take up the work of the} Ten years on the Council of India gave me another 
men who had gone out to the War was as splendid as new experience, and enabled me to look at the City and 
that of the rest. These are unforgettable days. And | its representatives from an entirely new angle. This gave 
who would have thought that the men who had spent |me most valuable insight into the way in which the 
their lives at the counters of banks and offices would} work of our public offices is carried on, as it involved 
become the splendid soldiers they did in so_ short a | negotiations not only in the City, but with most of the 
time and practically without training? I find that|other great Departments of State, and I can only say 
the staffs of the Big Five banks won over a thousand | most emphatically that the public does not sufliciently 
distinctions, not including ‘‘ Mentions in Despatches,” |know or adequately appreciate the able, conscientious 
and other banks no doubt in similar proportion.|and devoted manner in which the high officials in our 
Now they have returned to their work, modestly carrying| public offices carry out their duties. And if such 
out their modest duties, but nearly all more eflicient than | experience is valuable to one whose chief work lies in a 
they were before. different direction, I can only wish that politicians and 
Of the life of the City itself and the various types of the| others could get a little more inside knowledge as to 
dwellers therein it is almost impossible to speak ; to do|the way business is done in the City and the work that 
justice to it would require many years spent not in work|has to be performed; and I would say this more 
but in exploration, for its aspects are so different and its| especially to those who talk so glibly about the work 
activities so varied. I have heard the City described as|of the banks being so easy and of their nationalization. 
the greatest manufacturing centre in the kingdom, in| If any one of them could have twelve months’ experience 
addition to its commercial and financial activities, and |in a big bank, to watch its organization and the immense 
some years’ experience as an additional Commissioner of| care required to carry out its operations successfully, 
Income Tax has opened my eyes to the existence of|the scrutiny to which every advance has to be sub- 
trades, of names of strects which I had never been| mitted, and the necessity of this being done, I think 
aware of, and I believe the real strength of the City|he might change his mind and not propose to transfer 
lies in the enormous number of small traders rather | these diflicult and delicate responsibilities to men whose 
than in the existence of the larger firms whose names |lives have not been devoted to acquiring the necessary 
are so well known. | experience. This question of nationalization of banks 
A short clectioneering experience again revealed|is not such a new idea as some seem to suppose. It 
another aspect and a life of activity in various outlying | was in the year 1361, probably as the result of serious 








g 
parts which are unknown to most of us. The attempt | bank failures, that public opinion in the State of Venice 
was unsuccessful, and if I was not afraid of straying| became favourable to the establishment of a State 
into politics I might go into the immediate cause of] Bank to supersede private banks, but the idea was 




















its lack of suecess and the reason which made me think /not accepted by the Government, which confined itself 
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ANY people appoint an old and but has also the safeguard of its financial 
trusted friend as executor ortrustee standing and unlimited continuity of life. 
who, while willing to undertake the yy, expense incurred in appointing a bank | 


responsibility, wee Mage have acted in as trustee is small and is easily offset by 
either of these capacities before, and may the value of the expert judgment and 
even die before his duties are completed. ‘ impartial view-point of the institution, 
When a bank is appointed a trustee, the especially when shares and _ property, 
legatee not only has the benefit of the bank’s whether British, American or foreign, need 
constant experience of this class of work, _ the attention of skilled investments experts. 


We shall be pleased to send you, on request, a copy of our booklet, 
“Trust Department Services,” which discusses many of the factors 
a man should consider in providing by his will for the protection 
of his property. 
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to prescribing new safeguards and restrictions, as, for 
example, the prohibition to fuse banking and merchant 
businesses (how wise they were !), and remained firm to 
the principle of the freedom and plurality of banks. 
Again, in 1584, a speech is on record of a certain Tomaso 
Contarini, delivered in the Venctian Senate, in which he 
successfully opposed a State Bank and defended private 
banking. It may also be of interest to record that there 
is in existence an order of the Major Council, dated 
1274, referring to the fact that the Venetian Mint was 
then coining money described as “ sterling ” for foreign 
merchants ; but I must not be tempted to pursue this 
interesting subject further. 

It has been my good fortune to know, on more or less 
intimate terms, all the Chancellors of the Exchequer from 
the time of Mr. Goschen, and any recollections of the 
financial incidents of the last fifty years cannot be com- 
plete without some reference to his conversion operation. 
Great as my regard and admiration for him have been 
in many other ways, I cannot help feeling, as I did 
then, that that measure was premature and not justified 
by the circumstances of the time, and I cannot think 
that its effects have been beneficial; it disturbed the 
holding of Consols and led the public into speculative 
investment. Of the many Budget speeches I have 
heard those of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach remain in my 
memory as examples of lucidity and happiness of 
expression. Lord Salisbury, when Prime Minister, once 
honoured the bankers with his presence at their annual 


frightened us badly, for after keeping dinner waiting for 
nearly an hour, he delivered a distinctly gloomy speech 
(there was trouble with France at the time), which 
certainly led one of the banks, not the one I know most 
about, to sell half a million of Consols the following 
day. The danger he feared did not materialize, but 
Consols went on falling all the same. 

The amalgamation and growth of the big banks during 
recent times would require a long article by itself to be 
adequately dealt with. This movement can only be 
considered as the complement of business developments 
in other directions, and if sentiment makes one perhaps 
regret the elimination of smaller institutions, I 
think that the crisis of 1914 could not have been faced 
so efliciently and successfully had banking conditions 
not been developed in proportion to the growth of our 
trade. Competition remains as strong as ever, and the 
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them ? 


a. 
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bi-metallic agitation was only another mode of attempt g 
inflation, which the City resisted successfully, although 
a leading Cabinet Minister seemed rather infatuated with 
it. Even the question of the Channel tunnel, like th 
poor, seems always to have been with us, and much 
as I should welcome, as a pretty constant Continentg 
traveller in the past and I hope in the future, the increaseq 
comfort it would provide, I am bound to say I feel mor 
than gratified at the recent decision of the Cabinet, 
What about the next fifty years ? Can we doubt that 
with such a record behind it, the City will continue to 
hold its own? We are too close to recent events, tog 
much alive to such mistakes as may have been made 
and to the difficulty of the questions before us, to enable 
us, perhaps, to form a right judgment of what has been 
accomplished and what we may expect. The questions 
are no graver than those that faced the City a hundred 
years ago, and some of them, such as the restoratiog 
of the gold standard, gave rise to discussions similar to 
those which are now taking place, though the schemes 
suggested as possible remedies could hardly have come 
up to the ingenuity of some of the most recent proposals, 
I believe the City and the commercial community wil] 
adhere to the sound principles which, laid down a century 
ago, have enabled the country to attain her position 
in the commerce and finance of the world, and will not 
be led astray by fantastic schemes, however attractive 
they may appear on paper. If the outlook for trade, 


|owing largely to the unsettled condition of Europe, 
dinner ; a most impressive personality he was, but he | 


looks unpromising now, let us remember that a hundred 
years ago the forebodings were no less gloomy. 

New inventions, steam, electricity, and so forth, then 
developed the trade and the prosperity of the country 
to a degree no one could have dreamt of, and to those 
who appear to despair of the future of our position | 
would say: Has the day of new inventions come to an 
end? Does not every year produce them to such an 
astonishing extent that our minds can scarecly grasp 
The nation which shows greatest adaptability 


| to turn them to their proper use will lead the way to 


still | 


balance of advantage is certainly on the side of the | 


public; but in the internal organization of the banks 


there is great improvement too, and the conditions of | 


life and emoluments of the bank employees have become 
much more attractive ; encouragement is given to every 
kind of recreation outside banking hours. A certain 
bank owns a sports ground covering twenty-three acres, 
which can be described, without fear of contradiction, 
as by far the best within the neighbourhood of London ; 
and who in years gone by would have thought of a bank 
oflicer spending his spere hours training and conducting an 
orchestra and chorus composed of members of the staff 
of that bank, and winning his laurels in the conductor's 
chair at two annual concerts at the Queen’s Hall? His 
regular work is none the worse for that; such work 
gives ample scope for real capacity. There is now an 
opening in the banks for men of high training and 
education, and no one need be afraid of the conditions of 
life offered to them. In fact, one of the many difliculties 
of the big banks must be to find the necessary material 
to fill the various posts of great responsibility but of 
interesting work and high opportunity also. 

Another remarkable change occurring gradually during 
the last fifty years may, 1 think, be perecived in the 
financial Press, and [mean not only the journals especially 
devoted to finance, but practically all the leading papers 
who in their money articles give far wider scope to their 
editors and cnable them to treat of the serious questions 
that arise from day to day with greater freedom and 
insight than used to be the ease. Their influence has 
become great, and they may be said to take an important 
part in the elucidation of the grave questions that the 
present generation has to deal with. Not that these 
questions are entirely new. We have had them with 
us im varying form for a good many years, The 








progress greater, probably, than any shown in the 
nineteenth century. 

Only one word more about the City of London. It 
stands not for itself alone but for the whole commercial 
community of the country and the Empire. If the 
trade of the country is not prosperous the City cannot 
prosper. There is no separate banking or financial 
interest. These depend on the welfare of the country 
at large and of all its classes to whose success it is thet 
chief end and aim to contribute. 


FREEDOM AND PROGRESS IN 
BANKING. 
By HarrLey WItiers. 


TEN years ago when the war-cloud burst there was 8 
general opinion that “ nothing would ever be the same 
again,” and this was especially so with regard te 
financial affairs. It was clear that shocks were going 
to be administered to our financial system such as were 
altogether beyond the experience of the oldest inhabitant 
of Lombard Street, and the conclusion was natural that 
the result of them would be essential changes in business 
methods. As everyone knows, the shock part of the 
programme was more than fully carried out and lasted 
much longer than it was theoretically possible for any 
system to stand ; but at the end of it our banking system 
finds itself proceeding on very much the same lines as 
before it began. 

The only essential change that has taken place—and 
that is only temporary—is in the matter of the legal 
tender currency that the banks have to handle ; instead 
of the sovereigns that the banks used to receive from, 
and pay out to, their customers, we are now blessed 
with currency notes, ostensibly convertible into gold, 
but actually not very easy to dispose of in this manner, 
if anybody were foolish enough to try when the law 
would not permit him to export the gold without @ 


licence. When it is said that this change is only tem- 


porary it is not implied that we shall be circulating 
sovereigns again soon, if ever, but that the money that 
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Northern District Office - 69 Market Street, Bradford. 
Lancashire Branch - 19 Spring Gardens, Manchester. 
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we handle will be, if not gold, genuine gold certificates, 
as the Bank of England note was before the War, 
convertible without question into gold on demand, with 
full power to those who convert it to send the gold 
wherever they may want to make payments. 

It is highly significant that legal tender currency is 
the only point in which our monetary system has been 
essentially altered by the War, because legal tender 
currency is the only matter in which our monetary machine 
is controlled and regulated by Government. Evidently, 
regulation is to this extent inevitable ; if a certain kind 
of money is declared by law to be such that every 
ereditor has to accept it in discharge of debt, its nature 
and creation have necessarily to be subject to statutory 
supervision. 
that the only thing about our monetary arrangements 
which has been definitely deteriorated by the War's 
effects is the legal tender money which is ruled by the 
wisdom of Parliament. It may not have been the fault 
of Parliament that this happened. Probably a large 
majority of the people who are well informed on the 
subject would admit that the deterioration of the pound 
sterling, expressed by its loss of parity with gold, was 
inevitable. It is impossible to dogmatize about what 
might have happened if things had been different ; but 
I venture to think that at least a case could be made 
for the view that if the War had been more soundly 
financed this blot on the escutcheon of the pound need 
never have been incurred, or might have been much less 
deep and enduring. However that may be, there the fact 
remains that the one department of our banking system 
which is under Government control is the one in which 
deterioration has taken place and has not yet been 
amended. 

In other respects the changes that have occurred 
have been accelerations, at the astonishing speed with 
which things happen in time of world crisis, of move- 
ments that were already in progress before the War 
came. Most 
process and the development of business in foreign 
exchange by the great English banks; both these 
movements were already under way, but they went 
ahead, before the wartime and after-wartime breezes, 
with every stitch of canvas spread, 

In defence of the process which has created the “ Big 
Five” banks by rolling into one a number of institu- 
tions that used to work separately, it is usually argued 
that the banks could not help combining, because the 
pace at which industrial and commercial concerns were 
growing, by amalgamation and otherwise, made _ it 
essential that the banks which finaneed them should 
expand their resources pari passu; it was the day of 
“big business ”’; customers that used to need hundreds 
needed thousands to finance their engagements, and so 
on all up the seale ; and if the banks were to continue 
to justify their existence by financing trade and industry, 
they were obliged, by the force of circumstances, to 
add a few noughts to both sides of their balanee-shects 
by manocuvring as divisions, instead of as battalions. 
When necessity cracked the whip, fashion and rivalry 
applied the spur; the public is always apt to judge 
strength by size, and if the public wanted bigness, the 
banks, as usual, were ready to oblige. Old-fashioned 
inhabitants of the City, however, are still inclined to 
shake their heads over the movement and to contend 
that while the banks have gained enormously, through 
the amalgamation process, in the magnitude of the 
resources that they wield, they have lost something of 
the clasticity and adaptability for which they were 
famous, and that a tendency to red tape, that is almost 
inevitably associated with great size, is a danger against 
which they will have to strive by every possible improve- 
ment in organization. Nevertheless there can be no 
doubt that, from the point of view of their ordinary 
customers, the banks, through and after the War, pro- 
vided us with all the usual services and facilities far more 
effectively and normally than any other institution 
that catered for our needs. The Postal service was 
greatly diminished and made much dearer, and_ the 
Railway service likewise, and the shopkeepers sold us 
such goods as they condescended to dispose of at prices 
which enabled some of them to found county families, 





But it is very much to the point to observe | 





notable of these are the amalgamation | 


<a, 
There were plenty of reasons why these things should be, & 


The Post Office was a Government institution and had ‘ 


a great deal of Government work to do; the railways 
were under Government control and had all the troops 
and war material to carry; the shopkeepers, being 
freed from competition by inereased demand  an¢ 
diminished supply, took advantage of their temporary 
position as monopolists. But the banks, though not 4 
Government institution or under Government control, 
also had a great deal of war work to do; with the bes 
of their young men at the front, they had to | andl 
the vastly greater amount of book-keeping involved by 
enormous issues of Government securities and greatly 
increased expenditure on the part of the Government 
and public; and yet, except that the hours in which 
they were open for business were slightly shortened, 
no change of any kind was made in the service that 
they provided for their customers. The banks, in fact, 
were the only institutions that worked for us that gaye 
us “ business as usual” in spite of depleted staffs and 
greatly increased volume of work. 

As to the after-War experience, which was perhaps an 
even more exacting test of banking strength and 
adaptability, when the banks, after being first oflicially 
advised to be venturesome and then scolded because 
they did not “ deflate’ at a time when customers of 
undoubted solvency and good standing were besieging 
their doors for credit, found themselves faced by a 
dramatically sudden collapse in trade that divided the 
average price of commodities by two, it must be admitted 
that any system which could stand such a strain without 
perceptibly shivering is not in much need of amateur 
advice as to how to conduct its business. 

The other great development in English banking that 
has been quickened in the last ten years was the extension 
of the interest that it takes in foreign exchange, which 
before the War was so largely in the hands of the London 
oflices of the foreign and colonial banks. If we had been 
told, ten years ago, that international trade could bi 
conducted at all in spite of the fluctuations in exchange 


| that have happened since the War, we should probably 








have been as incredulous as if some Cassandra had 
prophesied that in 1924 we should have a debt of nearly 
8,000 millions, over a million of unemployed, and that 
London would nevertheless be stuffed inconveniently full 
of people who present every appearance of almost 
profligate prosperity, while England was at the same 
time leading the world in the share that it was taking 
of a loan to Hungary under the auspices of the League 
of Nations. Impossibilities have become commonplaces 
so fast that even the gyrations of the exchanges are 
hardly noted by a jaded public. But in the world of 
business they were serious obstacles to trade recovery 
and would have been much more devastating in their 
effects if it had not been for the development by the 
banks of the system by which merchants and producers 
can protect themselves against their effects by making 
“ forward ” purchases and sales of foreign currencies. 
There can be no doubt about the benefit, to all parties 
concerned, of this expansion of the English banker's 
horizon by greater attention to foreign exchange business. 
In the past he has often been accused, perhaps with 
some reason, of narrowness of vision and too little 
regard for anything but the state of his own balance- 
sheet, the volume of his deposits, and the standing and 
solvency of the customers whose needs for credit he had 
to meet. Concentration on essentials is not a_ bad 
quality in a banker or anybody else, but it is possible 
to carry it to extremes, and the wider international 
outlook of the banker of to-day is an important asset 
added to the strength of the London money market. 

A keen-eyed American observer, Dr. Chandler, an 
economist at the head of the Intelligence Department 
of the National Bank of Commerce in New York, has 
lately stated in the June number of Commerce Monthly, 
his bank’s magazine, that America will be well advised 
to make use, in connexion with her present problems, of 
the longer European experienee. “* In turning,” he adds, 
“to other great industrial countries we find no mor 
successful banking system than that of Great Britain.” 
From this testimonial from an exceptionally well-informed 
foreign judge our bankers can derive any comfort that 
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they need against the slings and arrows of domestic 
criticism. They have inherited a great tradition built 
upon centuries of experience, and allowed to grow along 
the lines of prudent development unhampered by official 
control and interference. When Parliament, in the 
‘forties of last century, laid down stringent regulations 
concerning the note-issuing power of the banks, it 
fortunately omitted to exercise any control over that 
side of their business which was even then important 
enough to enable banks to prosper without any note 
issue at all, and has since become their predominant 
activity. This is the business of taking care of the 
public’s money placed with them on current and deposit 
account, and the creation of credit by lending to their 
customers not notes but the right to draw cheques. 
All this side of banking is left entirely to the discretion 
of the bankers, guided only by the rules that their own 
experience has laid down for their observance, and their 
wholesome respect for public opinion which obliges them 
to show in their periodically published statements a 
position of unexceptionable strength. Another highly 
important function that they exercise in complete 
freedom is the discrimination that they exercise in the 
matter of the bills of exchange that they are prepared 
to discount and to accept as collateral for loans. In 
this keen and bracing atmosphere of freedom and 
publicity our banking system has grown and flourished, 
and in this respect its environment has significantly 
differed from that in which the American banks have 
been developed, with strict regulation of the proportion 
of cash to deposits that has to be maintained, and 
periodical visits by ollicial inspectors to see that the 
statutory proportion of cash is in hand, or deposited 
with the Federal Reserve Bank. Some pcople tell us 
nowadays that freedom is an out-of-date Victorian 
obsession, but it has produced for us a banking system 
which is accepted as a model for foreign imitation ; and 
the adaptability and discrimination that are essential to 
success In monetary affairs are just those qualities that 
are developed by freedom and deadened by the best 
intentioned efforts at oflicial control and regulation. 


CREDIT 
By R. 


Bankers create money. The medium of payment used 
in all the more important transactions is bank credit, that 
is to say, debts due from bankers. When a banker lends, 
two debts come into existence, a debt due from the 
borrower at some future date, and an immediate debt 
due to him from the banker. The latter can be assigned 
away by the borrower to meet his own liabilities. 
Whether the assignment is effected by the drawing of a 
cheque or by the delivery of a banknote is a matter of 
detail. 

As the creators of money, bankers assume a heavy 
responsibility towards the community. They cannot be 
left to create unlimited amounts of it at will, Under 
pre-War conditions the requisite restriction upon them 
was found in the gold standard. All debts were payable, 
if the creditor chose, in gold,and bankers had to be ready 
to pay their debts in gold whenever required. 

A golden age! It is pardonable to think that a return 
to it would be itself the solution of all our monetary 
troubles. ; 

It is axiomatic that, in some sense, the monetary unit 
ought to be stable in value in relation to commodities. 
It ought to represent, as nearly as may be, the same 
amount of wealth at the date when any pecuniary liability 
is discharged as when it is ineurred. 

When the gold standard was in general operation, it 
was recognized to be imperfect, in that the commodity 
value of gold, as measured by index numbers of prices, 
could be shown to vary perceptibly. From 1896 to 1913 
the purchasing power of a pound sterling fell by 28 per 
cent. This was plainly a hardship to all long-term 
creditors, but not, in most people’s opinion, so severe 
as to outweigh the advantages of a simple and practical 
monetary system. 


AND PRICES.* 


G. 


TIAWTREY. 





*It is desirable that I should make it clear that this article 
expresses my — personal views, and must not be connected in 
any way with my official position at the Tieasury.—R, G. H. 
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If the injustice as between debtors and creditor 
arising from the gradual influence of changes in the annyg| 
supply upon the commodity value of gold were the only 
defect in the pre-War standard, few people would advocate 
any departure from it, But recent developments in 
economic opinion have revealed some more important 
aspects of the question, It has been shown that appar. 
ently moderate variations in the commodity value of the 
currency unit have far-reaching economic effects. More 
particularly a fall in the general level of prices has been 
shown to be intimately connected with those “ epidemics” 
of unemployment which periodically harass the civilized 
world. That a credit contraction or curtailment of the 
supply of the means of payment depresses trade has long 
been well recognized in business circles. But it is only 
recently ‘that the full significance of the relation has bee, 
worked out. 

Bank credit comes into existence in the course of the 
borrowing operations of traders. They do not borrow 
moncy to keep it idle, but pay it away, as quickly as they 
receive it, to those who are engaged in the production, 
transport and distribution of goods. To these latter the 
money is income, whether as profits, wages, interest or 
rent. If the borrowing operations are accelerated, that 
means tnat traders are buying more goods, and are paying 
away more money. The incomes of the recipients of this 
money are thereby increased, demand is stimulated, and 
the traders find that they sell more. If, on the other hand, 
borrowing operations are retarded, the traders buy less 
goods, and pay away less money. Demand flags and the 
traders sell less. 

But the very thing that makes traders desire to borrow 
more is an increase in business ; and, on the other hand, 
if they desire to diminish their borrowings, it is because 
business falls off. In either case a vicious circle is set up. 
Because increased borrowing stimulates sales and raises 
prices, traders are tempted to borrow still more ; because 
decreased borrowing damps down sales and depresses 
prices, traders are still further deterred from borrowing. 
This short statement will perhaps be enough to show how 
sensitive business is bound to be to any change in credit 
conditions, though, needless to say, the subject is full of 
ramifications which space would not allow us to follow out. 

Under pre-War conditions, quite apart from the long- 
period changes in the commodity value of gold, ther 
occurred the well-known phenomena of the trade cycle, 
one of the most consistent of which was the alternation 
of a rise of prices during each period of active trade and a 
fall of prices during the ensuing period of depressed trade 
A rise or fall of prices by one-fourth or one-lifth in the 
period of three to five years which would separate th 
maximum and the minimum was not unusual. An 
unemployment epidemic occurred with unfailing regu- 
larity in each period of falling prices. 

The gold standard by itself did not prevent variations 
of this extent in the general price level. To show how 
they occurred and how they might be prevented, it is 
necessary to consider for a moment the mechanism of 
credit-control which has been evolved in this and other 
countries. 

The banks undertake to turn credit into legal tender 
money, or legal tender money into credit at their customers’ 
option. Instead of each bank maintaining a reserve 
sufficient to meet all contingencies, a single central bank 
makes itself responsible for holding a reserve of money 
adequate for the needs of the country as a whole. Into 
it the other banks pay any surplus cash they may reccive 
beyond what is required for their daily business ; from 
it they can draw out (or borrow if need be) enough to 
make good any deficiency of cash. With a gold standard 
this cash (apart from subsidiary coin) must be gold or 
notes convertible into gold, and before the War it was a 
primary duty of a central bank to maintain a gold reserve. 
The central bank was, as it were, a dealer in gold, under- 
taking to buy or sell it in unlimited quantities at a@ fived 
price. If the gold reserve, the central bank’s stock in 
trade, was unduly increased or depleted, that meant 
that the price it was paying was too high or too low. 
But the price itself could not be altered. In order to 


correct the maladjustment, the central bank had to 
change, not the price of gold, but the value of the currency 
It had to induce 1p 


units in which the price was fixed, 
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i ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
4 Funds exceed £150,000,000. 
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oa Endowment Assurance is a simple, safe and convenient method of investment out of income, 

r without disturbance of capital, and taking into account the substantial proportion of the premiums 

i allowed as rebate of Income Tax, provides a very satisfactory yield on the money invested. 

the Such an assura nee, in addition to securing a capital sum at the end of a selected term, should 
the assured survive, will provide the full sum assured for the benefit of his widow and children in 

Ow the event of his death if previous. 


id, The bonus declared by the Prudential Assurance Company for 1923 was £2%, and this 
Ise Company is one of the very few life offices which declared a bonus in respect of each year during 


Ip the war and since. 
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the one case a rise, and in the other a fall in the price level 
of commodities. 

To reduce the price level, the central bank would have 
to deter the other banks from lending. It would charge 
more for its own loans to them, and would sweep up cash 
from the market by selling securities. They in turn, 
looking at their own supplies of cash, would charge more 
to their own customers for discounts and advances. 
Borrowing would be checked, and a fall of prices would 
follow. Similarly, by lending cheap, and letting loose 
additional cash through the purchase of securities in the 
market, the central bank could stimulate borrowing and 
bring about a rise of prices. 

The whole system was directed to maintain the gold 
reserve at what was deemed to be a reasonable amount, 
but it worked entirely through adjustments in the 
commodity price level. The ultimate tendency was for 
the price level to gravitate towards the point at which 
the gold market was in equilibrium and gold reserves 
at their prescribed amounts. But instead of remaining 
fixed at that point the price level oscillated abcut it. 

Though gold is a commodity, the demand for it for 
uses other than as money is very small in comparison 
with monetary movements. If, under pre-War condi- 
tions, credit was allowed to expand unduly in any 
country, and its monetary unit tended to fall in purchasing 
power relatively to those of other countries, the result 
was that it had to sell gold to them. If credit contracted, 
and its monetary unit appreciated, it had to buy gold. 
To avoid any undesirable increase or decrease in 
stock of gold, it had to keep the purchasing power of 
its monetary unit (and therefore reciprocally the prices of 
commodities) in equilibrium with those of foreign 
countries. 

This equilibrium of international price levels was 
ensured, within narrow limits, by the gold standard, so 
long as it was effectively worked. But international 
equilibrium was, not inconsistent with fluctuations in 
the level of world prices of commodities taken together. 





its | 


If prices tended to rise in all countries simultaneously, | 


the only check upon the movement (apart from the 
negligible increase in the industrial demand for gold) 
was the absorption of gold (or of paper money convertible 
into gold) into active circulation. For reasons into 
which it is not necessary to enter, this absorption lagged 
a long way behind the expansion of credit to which. it 
was attributable. Similarly when there was a general 
contraction of credit, and a fall of world prices of com- 
modities, the return of money from circulation to the 
banks was slow. 

The consequence was that the central bank, so long as 


it was guided in its credit policy by the state of its gold | 


reserves, always tended to take action too late. In the 


interval between the beginning of a credit movement and | 


the first appearance of any noticeable effect upon gold 
reserves, there was time for a very considerable price 
movement. The inertia of an international credit 
system was such that the credit movement only gathered 
way gradually., Several years would elapse between 
the beginning of a credit expansion and the initiation of 
any decisive steps to counteract it. 
years of gradual contraction (diversified perhaps with 
financial crises) might be necessary before  suflicient 


Thereafter several | 


gold was wrung out of circulation to restore the gold | 
of wages and the stabilization of employment are a 


reserves. 

This was the credit cycle, which is one with the trade 
eyele. To prevent epidemics of unemployment, what is 
required is to smooth out the credit cycle. This is 
within the power of the central banks, in whose hands 
the regulation of credit rests. They must not be content 
to rely on the state of their gold reserves for guidance, 


but must watch the price level itself, and aim directly | 


at keeping it, as nearly as may be, constant. If we get 
back to an international gold standard, with a world 
price level dependent on credit conditions in all gold- 
using countries, this can only be accomplished by co- 
ordinated action on the part of the central banks of the 
different countries. It is fear that this 


action cannot be secured, as much as any other reason, that 
has led Mr. Keynes, in his brilliant and much discussed 
* Tract on Monetary Reform,” to advocate the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard in favour of a stabilized paper 


s: 
co-ordinated | 


| effect 


| action the tendency can be stopped. 


standard. One great step forward, however, was takey 
by the Genoa Conference, which not only recorded resolu. 
tions in favour of international action, but showed how 
gold reserves could be so managed as to secure a stabiliza. 
tion of the value of gold. And sinee then the Federal 
Reserve Banks of the United States have been following 
a policy of credit stabilization with a gold standard, an( 
have obtained a very remarkable degree of success. 
This promises well for future’ international co-operation; 

The policy of stabilization of prices has met with q 
good deal of criticism. Some critics contend that it js 
not practicable. Prices, it is said, are determined by 
economic conditions, and any attempt to influence them 
is bound to break down. But prices express a relation 
between commodities on the one hand and money oy 
the other, and in this relation an essential factor js 
the supply of money. The supply of money, taken in the 
wide sense of media of payment, is dependent upon the 
action of the banks. That the banks can_ influence 
prices is really as much assumed in the pre-War credit 
system based on gold reserves as in the stabilization 
policy. This is made abundantly clear in the excellent 
exposition of the pre-War system contained in the famous 
Interim Report of the Cunliffe Committee (see particu- 
larly paragraphs 5-6 and 18-21). 

Undeni:bly there are serious practical difficulties in 
the use of a price index as a guide to credit policy. It 
will record variations due to changes in the demand or 
supply of individual commodities which do not proceed 
from monetary causes, and these variations will not 
invariably average out. A slavish conformity to an 
index number will not always be right, though it would 


| nearly always give better results than conformity to the 


gold reserve test. But the central bank ought to supple- 
ment the evidence of the index number with all the know- 
ledge it can gain of the state of trade—the activity of 
output and sales, the state of employment, the expecta- 
tions of business men. On such matters the authorities 
of a central bank are always in a position to be well 
informed and to exercise a reasoned judgment. 

But, it may be asked, if the price index itself cannot 
be relied on, what is left as the meaning of the stabiliza- 
tion policy ? Perhaps in the long run the best test ol 
stability of money is to be found in wages. The labour 
market is more nearly a unit than the markets for different 
kinds of commoditics. Wages may, no doubt, be rising 
in one industry and at the same time falling in another, 
but the labour market is not exposed to disturbing 
factors, such as natural abundance or scarcity, or changes 
in productive processes, to anything like the same extent 
as the commodity markets. 

If the price of human effort can be stabilized, money 
itself may be regarded as stabilized ; there will be little 
room for variation in the prices of commodities except 


| such as ean be traced to non-monetary causes. 


Unfortunately the labour market is less sensitive than 
the commodity markets and less easily subjected to a 
statistical test. Stability of wages can only remain 
in the background, to be appealed to as a corrective upon 
the commodity price index, when the guidance 
by that index is doubtful. 

On the cther hand the conditions out of which changes 
in wages grow are casily recognizable. They are the 
well-known phases of the trade cycle. The stabilization 


eiven 
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single problem. The object of the central bank should 


| be so to regulate credit as to avoid giving traders an 


/in either direction begins to take effect, a 


inducement either to accelerate or to retard their pur- 
chases of commodities. Whenever such an inducement 
* vicious 
circle ” of expansion or contraction is set up; of that the 
central bank ought quickly to be aware, even when the 
is still confined to an acceleration or retardation 
of sales and is not yet visible in priccs. By prompt 
Thus and thus only 
ean production be steadied and unemployment in its 
epidemic form be prevented. 

Stabilization on these lines is not a complete solution 
of the problem of credit control. An international 
gold standard implies stable foreign exchanges, and this 
would at times involve compromising with the internal 
stability of prices. But most of the difficulties that have 
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been and are still experienced are themselves due to 
quite unnecessary and preventable departures from 
stability. Given a predominant approximation to 
stability, the requisite modifications would be small 
in extent and easily produced. 


LIFE ASSURANCE FOR THE 
PROFESSIONAL MAN. 


By ALEXANDER Whricnr. 


In these days of high taxation, adequate life assurance 
has become equally necessary to the professional man 
as fire assurance is to the factory owner, and yet life 
assurance seems still to be classed by many as a virtue 
to be practised when possible rather than an essential 
safeguard. The factory owner does not look upon his 
fire premium as so much money lost, for he knows that 
he obtains value for the payment, but the professional 
man too often fails to apply business methods to his 
own private affairs. He tries to make an estimate as 
to how much he can spare for life assurance, and takes 
out policies accordingly, instead of caleulating how much 
life assurance cover he ought to have and then secking 
means to obtain this amount. If this latter standpoint 
were adopted, there would undoubtedly be a big increase 
in the amount of life assurance written in every civilized 
country, and there would be less distress among the 
widows and dependents of professional men. 

In recent years the temptation to under insure has 
been encouraged by the popularity of the endowment 
assurance and the well-meaning efforts of many com- 
panies to meet the demand of their clients by proving 
that, under their particular tables, endowment assurance 
represents an investment at a moderate rate of interest 
and free life assurance in the meantime. But while the 
endowment assurance is the most popular form of life 
assurance policy at present, it is at the same time expen- 
sive, and there is no doubt that many men are under- 
insured because of their desire to make their savings 
give them their life assurance free of charge. This it 
is well nigh impossible for it to do in the case of the 
professional man dependent upon his earned income. 

If it becomes necessary- to exercise economy in the 
matier of life assuranee, such economy should be made 
not at the expense of the amount of the cover provided, 
but in the form of the policy. It may be very nice for 
the young professional man to have all his life assurance 
cover represented by endowment assurances maturing 
at a comfortably early age, thereby promising to secure 
him early retirement, but he should first consider the 
case of his dependents and decide what is the capital 
sum which would bring them in an income sullicient at 
all events to enable them to live in comparative comfort 
and to provide for the education of children. An endow- 
ment assurance with a good oflice is undoubtedly a very 
line investment, but regarded as life assurance provision 
it is expensive. 

Kven at so comparatively early an age as thirty next 





classes of life assurance than the endowment policy if 
the premiums are not to exceed one-sixth of the incom, 
and there are few professional men whose expendityy, 
upon life assurance policies approaches this proportioy 
of their total earnings. 

At age 30 next birthday, one-sixth of total income yi 
just about provide the necessary capital sum to give ope. 
half that income when invested at 5 per cent.—a rather 
generous rate to assume at the present moment—if } 
is sunk entirely in a whole life non-profit policy at the 
lowest rates published. But while the whole life nop. 
profit policy possesses the great advantage of cheapness, 
it carries the objection that should the professional may 
survive until the need for life assuranee shall perhaps hay; 
become diminished, his years of retirement may be by. 
dened with responsibility for heavy premium payments, 
or he may be faced with the alternative of the sacrifice o; 
a large part of his premium payments if he discontinue 
the pohey. 

It therefore becomes important to examine the question 
of the amount to be allowed by way of surrender valy 
a point which is too often overlooked by the proposer for 
life assurance. Most oflices make a strong point in their 
publicity of the fact that they “ guarantee ” their surren. 
der values. But the amounts guaranteed may vary yer 
considerably. Thus a guaranteed return of one-third 
of the premiums paid is fairly common. But one-third 
of the premiums is a very poor return when a policy has 
been many years in force and the interest factor is ignored 
Generally it will be found that guaranteed surrender 
values are more generous when the company concerned 
furnishes tabular statements—sometimes endorsed upon 
the policy itself—of the amount of the surrender valu 
from time to time, rather than a promise of a certaiy 
proportion of the premium. It is at the longer durations 
of policies that the generosity or otherwise of the guaran- 
teed surrender values becomes most pronounced. Fo 
example, the tabulated values quoted by an office of high 
standing give the policy-holder a return of nearly two- 
thirds of his premiums after the policy has been in for 
for 30 years. This particular office is not  speciall) 
favoured in its ability to give good surrender values by 
any particular cireumstance, being an ordinary commis- 
sion paying office, though it happens to be a ‘ mutual’ 
concern, that is to say, it has no shareholders. Anoth 
office, Which pays no commission for new business, ts abl 


| to guarantee surrender values on its non-profit policies 
| after they have been 30 years in foree to the extent ¢ 


over 80 per cent. of the premiums paid, 

In such a ease as the foregoing the professional man 
necd have little fear of embarking upon the whole-lif 
non-profit contract if his real object is to secure adequati 


| protection for his dependents. 


birthday, an annual premium to the amount of one- | 


sixth of total income—the maximum proportion for 
which abatement of Income Tax can be claimed 
only provide a capital sum sullicient, when invested at 
jive per cent. interest, to give the policy-holder’s depen- 
dents about one-third of the former income of the bread- 
winner if the annual premium is sunk in a non-profit 
endowment assurance falling due at age 60. This cal- 
culation is based upon rates quoted by an oflice which 
is noted for the lowness of its charges for non-profit 
assurances of all classes. If the policy were to be effected 
under “ with-profits ” tables, giving participation in 
bonuses, the immediate sum assured would be capable 
of yielding an annual income of only some twenty-five 
per cent. of the policy-holder’s former income. 

To give adequate protection to dependants it may 
generally be taken that life assurance provision will be 
required to an amount which will be capable of giving 
an income of at least one-half the policy-holder’s own 
earned income, assuming that he is dependent in the 
first place entirely upon professional earnings which would 
cease at death. This can only be secured under cheaper 


will | 





But if, for any reason, there is a predilection in favour 
of an oflice which is not so generous to policy-holders ol 
long standing who may wish to discontinue their contracts 
later in life, it is possible to obtain practically the sam 
result by a combination of a comparatively long-term 
endowment assurance with a “* convertible term ”’ policy 
as it is sometimes called. This latter is a policy which 
ordinarily carries no surrender valuc, and only covers th 
policy-holder for a selected term running from five to 
30 or 35 years, after which it expires altogether. But 
the assured has the valuable privilege of effecting a new 
policy at any time during the currency of the police) 
until within five years of its expiry without further 
medical examination. The same amount of premium & 
would be required in the examples already given would 
roughly be capable of providing sums assured of equal 
amount in an endowment assurance maturing at age 65, 
and a convertible term policy for 25 years. Such an 
arrangement would give the policy-holder about 80 per 
cent. of his total premiums back on maturity of the en- 
dowment assurance, with the advantage that the cot 
vertible term policy would give him the option of taking 
out any other kind of policy which altered circumstances 
might suggest would be suitable for the later years o! 
life. At the same time he would be securing the 
large immediate life assurance protection which should 
be the first consideration of all who require to make 
provision for their dependents out of current earnings. 


a 


——— ee: 
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rit | XSURANCE COMPANIES’ ACCOUNTS. | fi : 
me, “ pa eee : . Codes: Telephone: Avenue 6454 
“ Aurnovct insurance companies actual business opera- Bentley's : +o 
tion — tions are less subject to legislative restriction in this Western Union Teleenuthic Adieoias 

; country than in many others, including the United A.B.C. 5th Inland Telegrams: Aeditua, Stock, London 

, States, the companies are under the special obligation | }| onda Foreign iy Aeditua, London 
will ‘ of furnishing the Board of Trade with accounts drawn ‘tachi 
he up in special form. The accounts so filed with the Board | : 

f : ot Trade are afterwards published in book form, and it is | 
A this publicity which is relied upon as the main protection | 
an for the public against unsound companies. On the whole, | 
m4 the protection thus afforded has proved to be adequate, 


for no system can pro ide a safeguard against cunningly 


ama j concealed frauds. However, since the regrettable failure 
= i of the City Equitable, the Board of Trade has scrutinized 
“4 the accounts of insurance companies more closely and * 


n , a a : 
‘ has required information as to the character of assets 


——— 


e Oj " 

or transactions whose nature does not appear to be B k 
” sufficiently explained by the accounts, an ers, 
! It is to be feared, however, that the publicity value 


= of the statutory requirements as to the filing of accounts 8, CROSBY SQUARE, 


with the Board of ‘Trade is much impaired by two facts ; 


lor first, the date of appearance of the blue-book, the 1924 
“a volume of which has only recently been issued containing ON D ON 
eh- 

9 


the accounts deposited with the Board of Trade during 


— 


















































re, the calendar year 1923, most of them, of course, covering | 
a the financial year 1922 of the companies ; and second, | E.C. 3 
id that at the price of 30s. charged for it the book is | 
has scarcely likely to be in much demand by the public | | 
ed which it is supposed to protect. Hence the accounts | 
we as filed with the Board of Trade are seldom seen by | 
re the public, and there is no obligation upon insurance 
“ companies to supply the same form of accounts to the General Banking, Commercial, and Financial | 
public or to shareholders who do not ask for them. | Bus; 7 
6 It is therefore a practice with some companies to provide | J} usiness, Purchase and Sale of Securities, 
s annual accounts for the shareholders and the public | | and Management of Investment Funds. 
7 which show only the combined figures of various classes F ‘ E | 
# of business for which the Board of ‘Trade requires separate | oreign Exchange. 
ba accounts, and with auditors’ certificates which differ 
cea from the usual form. A few companies of quite high | ———ssss = 
i standing have been guilty of this practice, but there has 
rs been a change in this matter. More detailed accounts ————————————————— iS = 
4 have been supplied to shareholders and to the public. | 
; After all, this matter, in the absence of any obligation | 
4 to send every shareholder a copy of the full statutory THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE | 
1] weounts, does not come within the province of the || | 
rm Roard of Trade. What is more remarkable is the accept- | BANK LIMITED 
ance without question by the Board of Trade of a method | | 9 o 
f accounting which appears to have grown up out of ||! (REGISTERED IN JAPAN.) ESTABLISHED 1880. 
the policy of mammoth amalgamations and a desire to | | 
- exhibit big figures. For many of the amalgamations | ” io tay aga 
‘ have been arranged by purchase of the whole, and | Capital Subscribed 
uM sometimes not quite the whole, of the shares of other | ° || 
companies. Yet the balance-sheets and revenue accounts and Fully Paid - Yen 100,000,000 I 
mur F of the holding companies show the whole of the assets | | Ms - 
ol id revenue of the combine, instead of mercly ~<a | Reserve Fund ”? 74,500,000 
ets of the holding company, together with the book value | at 1] 
me } of the shares of the amalgamated company. In the || Head Office: | 
m banking world, where similar amalgamations have taken | ' 
Py place, it is probable that criticism would be aroused if | | YOKOHAMA. || 
ich the method were followed. Sut the Board of Trade | | a | 
he f aecepis it, with the result that the summaries which it | Py! ae eae l} 
to gives have to exclude the names and figures of a number | BATAVIA. KOBE. SAMARANG 
ut ; ot first-class companies which are in a state of active || BOMBAY. LONDON. SAN FRANCISCO. \| 
ew prosperity, because their figures have been included in BUENOS AYRES. LOS ANGELES. SEATTLE. |} 
rY the figures set against the names of the “ parents.” | CANTON. LYONS. SHANGHAI. 
Mr its subsidiaries in combination, it can easily do so by DAIREN (Dalny). NAGOYA. SOURABAYA. \| 
-- setting out a summarized appendix to 1ts own report, | , FENGTIEN(Mukden). NEWCHWANG., SYDNEY. | 
ual as Is in fact done by some companies whose grouping is ,,, HAMBURG. NEW YORK. TIENTSIN. | 
~ just as close as that of others which follow the former | || HANKOW. OSAKA. TOKYO. , 
[fein "Cad th stn the ital point | | Ng, ER 
a pol a sie nr ert oo “at ney hich’ beaver veo Al HONOLULU, RIO DE JANEIRO. VLADIVOSTOK. | 
vel arly seen. But a balance-sheet w uch groups several ||) KAI YUAN. SAIGON. | 
A companies together under the name of one can hardly Se ene a aE Se eT Oe 
ng be said to “exhibit a true and correct view” of the teeues Drafie and Telegraphic Transfere and Letters of Creak |} 
- hamed company’s affairs, when the named company ||| 92 above Places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking = || 
he = rely owns the shares of the others, which have net |} __ Depo: its received for eed pericds at rates to be obtcined |] 
ild dena amanigemated wit ai pte 7 — = ~~ — sa adil Witacaite ! 
ke g e fact of the parent being sole shareholder, 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. | 
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mK — , ern pertaining to intestinal poisoning, is frequently quoted to 
4A BOOK O I: I H D, MOM EEN I . | Show the how and the wherefore of the occurrence of cancer 
- cies a5 in various parts of the digestive tract. Some pungent and 
cogent quotations from the writings of Dr. Leonard Wiliiams 
CANCER. draw attention amongst other dietetic and hygienic points 


an Introduction Sir 


By J. Ellis Barker. With 
{ 6d. net.) 


(Murray. 


by 
Cancer. ; 
W. Arbuthnot Lane. 


7s. 


Since Mr. J. Ellis Barker sets out to reveal the far-reaching 
physical and ultimately mental effects of what may justifiably 
be called an era of dietetic barbarism, his book has the 
deepest import for the maintenance of civilization itself. 
The most grimly significant of these effects is the enormous 
jnerease in the incidence of cancer in all civilized countries. 
“In Scotland, for example, in the short space 1901-1922 
the number of deaths from cancer increased by 80 per cent... - 
In 1901, nearly twice as many Scotch people died from con- 
sumption as died from cancer. In 1922, 50 per cent. more 
Scotchmen died from cancer than from consumption.” It 
would seem that one scourge is being replaced by another. 
A similar absolute increase is shown by statistics from all 
parts of the world, even from Japan. 
of cancer, although progressing by greater leaps in the last 
twenty years in the British Isles, has shown a steady increase 
from as far back as statistics are available, in fact, practically 
from the beginning of last century. Mr. Barker says that 
with the present mortality rate five million people now living 
in the British Isles are doomed to die of cancer, and if it 
increases as it has been doing of recent years, that figure may 
mount to anything from six to eight millions. 





| horrible disease. 
Moreover, this incidence | 


Despite the researches of many able doctors and biologists | 


we are as far from knowing the specific cause of cancer as ever. 
There is, in fact, a good deal to be said against the theory of a 
specific organism. Cancer differs so widely in structure in 
different organs and in the same organ in different people, 


| to the principles expressed and implied. 


that it is difficult to see how one organism or even one type of 


organism could give rise to such a baffling pathology. It 
or not we shall finally discover an organismal cause, every- 
thing points to the overwhelming importance from the practi- 
cal point of view of * chronic irritation ” 
In the absence of a definitely proved specific organism 
in its widest 
as the exciting cause of cancer. Tow is this irritation brought 
about? The author commonly cancer 
in those exposed by their cecupation to the continued action 
of external irritant poisons such as shale-oil, coal-tar, and ani- 


as a predisposing 
cause, 
“ irritation ” sense 


one may regard *‘ chronic 


shows how occurs 


lines. These industrial cancers, however, constitute a very 
small proportion of the total cases amongst the general popu- 
lation. 
effect of internal poisons cither self-generated or ingested. 
In most cases probably both factors contribute. 

Since the advent of the machine age, the consumption of 
mechanically or artificially prepared or manufactured foods 
In the process of preparation certain 
These 
They have keen proved to be essential 
functioning of the human 


has beeome enormous. 
subtle 
called vitamines. 
for the maintenance of healthy 


constituents are destroyed. substances are 


organism. 
effects. 
between 


They, in fact, constitute the essential difference 
real human or food and merely ingested 
Such diseases as scurvy, beri-beri and rickets have 
been found beyond all doubt to be due to the absence of 
ohe or another of them. Short of such clearly defined dis- 
cases, When there is a shortage of vitamines in the diet, the 
general nutrition and tone of the body suffers. Amongst 
specific results constipation is one of the most frequent, and 


*live”’ 


matter, 


itmay be said deadly, from its effect in setting up “ bowel 


poisoning.’ But this is not all. Many foods, even “ fresh ” 


foods, are treated with preservatives, colouring matter, &e. 
(borax in butter, for example). It is true that they are 


usually not found in large quantities in food, but they are 
ued very extensively. Here is another source of long con- 
linued irritation by substances which are in some cases deadly 
if consumed in An 
process of poisoning associated with vitamine starvation may 
Mr. Barker's thesis is that 
such a process sooner or later will end in cancer. 

Sr Arbuthnot enthusiastic 


polsons larger doses. insidious double 


therefore go on for many years. 


Lane, who writes an intro- 


The great majority of the cases appear to be due to the | 


| refined, 
becomes clear in the course of the book, however, that whether | 


| barbarism in the matter of human 


to the folly of too many and too much cooked foods. This 
mania for cooking, which kills the vitamines (routine boiling 
of milk, for example), is born of an insane and undiscriminating 
fear of ** microbes,” some of which in their proper place are 
our best friends. The authority of Colonel MeCarr3son’s 
well-known experiments on the diet of animals is also exten- 
sively drawn upon, the results of which, unlike those of many 
animal experiments, have valid application to the human 
subject. Many other eminent men are quoted of 
from the medical or other standpoint probably not one but 
in his own function is unimpeachable. The book is, in short, 
a painstaking and exhaustive marshalling of the most per- 
tinent facts concerning cancer, out of which the author con- 
structs in a convineing way a chain of connexion 
between dietetic ignoranee, ‘“ chronic irritation” and this 
The above will allay any suspicion that Mr. 


whom 


causal 


Barker, as a layman, may not speak with authority. He 
speaks, in fact, with a kind of two-fold authority. Mr. 
Barker considers that after a long period of chronic 


invalidism, he himself was state. 
Htumanly and medically speaking this is more than likely. 
Becoming aware of some of the principles expounded in the 
present book, he regained his health. Therefore, sound and 
scientific as it is, it has the additional merit of a work of 
enthusiasm, 

No medical man, we say, can be exempted from the necessity 
of grasping the essential significance and, so far as he can, 
the’ detail of this It for the medical 
to take hold ofa startled public opinion and mould it according 
By boldly exerting 
the full foree of their authority they may stem the tide of 
* doctored,” devitalized and mummified foods and 
lead the mass of the people back to dietetic sanity. 
dentally, they may put an end to these days of overcrow ed 
surgeries, stock mixtures, rule of thumb methods and other 
dreary features of the medicine of the machine age. 

It may be asked what is the fatal basis of this civilized 
food. ‘ The body 


There is every sign that we 


in the ‘ pre-cancerous” 


book. is profession 


Inci- 


a 


Is 


big sagacity,”’ said Nietzsche. 


are losing that sagacity. We are losing “‘ awareness” of 
vital bodily needs. The truth is that the mass of civilized 
mankind is hypnotized by commercialized ** science.” ** Pre- 


digested ” and “readily assimilable * foods have a deadly 


suggestiveness for the modern man who feels out of sorts 


whose instincts are degenerating. They appeal to his 
exaggerated and depraved longing for security and * con- 
venience” of existence. So he eats “ conveniently” and 


* scientifically.” But the mills of God grind slowly... . 
His eeth are doomed to fall out, while his colon drops down, 


- z Rae tie 
and t..e cancer rate rises in relentless and sinister fashion. 


When the instincts deteriorate, all values also deteriorate. 
The converse of this is equally true. Ifa man eats viciously 


| it is more than likely that he will be a bad philosopher, and 


Indeed, they are magical in their far-reaching 
. | 


if a man makes a beast of himself in dialecties, his dietetics 
also will be suspect. It is impossible, then, to say which 
process is primary—degeneration of instincts or degeneration 
of values. It may simply be said that in the dialectics of an 
acon they occur together and that the result is decadence. 
One fatal sign of decadence is the belief that ** man is what 
as Moleschott said. Moleschott forgot that above 
all man is a spiritual being. This fundamental and imperative 
realization is in danger of being lost, and with it the dignity 
of man. Is dignity not already lost when it is possible to 
hear ‘* But the poster said the food was * pre-digested’!”’ 
There is grim comedy about this contradiction in terms, 
li 


progress is a greater and greater output of mechanical aids 


he eats,” 


is missed, however, by the man whose sole criterion of 


to ease and security. The desire for ease and security means 


a going with the stream, with the drift of things. Psycho- 
logically this is the eclipse of * awareness,” because true 


* awareness ** comes from the struggle against the 


It may seem a far cry from the black physicality 


dynamic 
stream. 


= : ‘ , ae 
| of the scourge of a disease like cancer, to the spiritual and 


moral ground of both the pathology and physiology of man 


duction to the book and who is a pioneer in surgical matters | kind, but for those who have the will to penetrate into this 
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ground of being, the connexion is clear and portentous. 
To the blundering pseudo-scientist and mummifier of human 
food it is a terra incognita. Let it not be forgotten that the 
mummifiers of food, the rationalistic “ faddists,” the abomin- 
able cranks and the whole “ clinched-jawed” and mis- 
believing horde of “ scientific” materialists of these days 
are also the mummifiers of human values and preachers of 
death. Let it still less be forgotten that the spirit is the final 
arbiter of all values. Those blind leaders of the blind, how- 
ever, have waged a war against the spirit and against all 
spiritual values, so that civilized mankind is suffering, and is 
like to suffer, a dire and awful Nemesis for their leadership. 
A priori, in the deepest ground, the redemption from cancer 
must surely come through a renaissance of spiritual values. 
New joy and new laughter must bubble up once more from 
the gracious spring of refreshed and revivified instinct. 
James YOUNG. 


BOOKS. 


——=——— 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


We have reached the most barren period of the year for 
new publications; but a few noticeable books are still 
trickling from the press. The most original and topical 
publication is The Manchester Guardian Advertising Review, 
a folio pamphlet beautifully printed at the Cloister Press 
and containing much information and criticism. The supple- 
ments of the Manchester Guardian must always rouse a 
journalist to admiration: by some miracle the specialists 
ean write an excellent, easy, civilized English, and the 
essayists have a good knowledge of their subjects. Two of 
the best articles are “ Should the State Advertise ?”’ and 
** Advertising in its Legal Aspect”; the latter discusses 
in what instances a “ puff” is a legal contract. One con- 
tributor recalls to us an excellent joke: “ It is doubtful if 
many people would be led to buy a car, as was the old lady 
in Punch, by the fact that ‘the advertisements speak so 
highly of it.” 

Mrs. Webster continues her breathless disclosures of the 
influences at work against Civilization and Christianity in 
her new book, Secret Societies and Subversive Movements 
(Boswell); and, as there is undoubtedly much neglected 
truth in what she says, it is most unfortunate that she cites 
in her support so many disreputable and exploded 
* authoritics,” and magnifies what she finds out of all pro- 
portion. It will be astonishing, for instance, to compare 
her account of the Knights Templar with Mr. J. Bruce 
Williams’ account in his valuable and sober History of the 
Temple, London (Murray). Mrs. Webster quotes, with a 
slightly moderated approval, M. Funck-Brentano’s portrait 
of Philip 1V.: * This young prince was one of the greatest 
of kings and the noblest characters that have appeared in 
history’: Mr. Williamson accepts Larousse’s verdict on 
the same monarch: “ A versatile and deep politician, but an 
insatiable and cruel tyrant, faithless, unscrupulous, and 
pitiless.’ What can we believe from historians? A con- 
siderable addition is made to our knowledge of French history 
between 1848 and 1852 by the publication of The Secret of 
the Coup-détat (Constable). The Earl of Kerry gives an 
account of the correspondence between Louis Napoleon, 
Flahault, Morny, and others which makes up the volume, 
and Mr. Philip Guedalla contributes an introductory study 
of the period. 

President Wilson delivered at the University of North 
Carolina a very attractive address on Robert FE. Lee, and the 
University now prints it. It is hardly an “ interpretation ” ; 
it is a sweet and sentimental culogy, with idealistic applications 
to modern life. In The Vacuum (Bell) Mr. J. A. Cochrane 
describes the history and the uses of nothing—or of a com- 
parative nothing—the experiments and inventions by which 
empty—or comparatively empty—space was induced to 
serve our needs. He ends the booklet with this passage : 
** Man’s first idea about the vacuum was that it was abhorred 
by Nature—that Nature would not allow a vacuum to exist. 
Our latest idea is that Nature loves a vacuum. The universe 
it an immense, perhaps infinite, vacuum dotted here and 
there with stars and planets. Stars and planets are com- 
posed of atoms which, according to the modern view, are 
mostly empty space.” Tue Literary Eviror, 
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THE BOLSHEVIK THEATRE, 


The New Theatre and Cinema of Soviet 


Russia, 
Huntly Carter. (Chapman and Dodd. 25s.) 


By 
Tne Russian Revolution and the sense of liberation exper; 
enced at any rate by the industrial workers of the big citi. 
are finding ready expression by means of the theatre. Ty 
change in theatrical enthusiasm since the revolution js % 
great that even figures and statistics, generally so misleading 
in the arts, show that something has happened. 


' 


Before the | 


revolution about two hundred and ten theatres were producig | 
ae | 


plays in Russia; to-day, says Mr. Huntly Carter, there ap» 
five thousand, two thousand of them being regular playhouse 
and the rest smaller but active theatrical centres. 
says that at first the pieces played in these theatres wep 
severely revolutionary. He, of course, will never willingly 
speak ill of anything Communist, but reading between tly 
lines one gathers that these plays inculeated red doctrine 
with about as much intelligence as a Surrey-side melodrany 
champions the value of kind hearts as against that of coronets 
or illustrates the assertion that ** A Man’s Best Friend is his 
Mother.” There was a rigid eensorship, and not only was 
nothing counter-revolutionary permitted, but it was appar. 
ently expected that plays should be actually improving. Hoy 
awful to the young enthusiast is the moment when he realizes 
that Dr. Smiles is as happy in a red shirt as in a surplice, 
As the revolutionaries, however, began to get the upjer 
hand the solemnities of timidity left their theatrical expression, 
and—possibly coinciding with the coming of some element of 
disillusionment—a second period set in. Farce 
sueceeded prosy triumphs of the red ideal. 


and satin 
Pieces corres- 


| sponding to revue took their place, their manner suiting the 


Russian aptitude for broad comedy. Thus a form of enter. 
tainment has grown up in which back-chat, dancing, anda 
Robey- or Lauder-like improvization predominate, and the 
structure of many theatres has been altered to establish the 
necessary intimacy between actors and audience. With this 
sort of theatrical show are associated all sorts of processions 
and pageants and outdoor Mr. Huntly 
Carter divides the present Russian theatre into three groups 
and following the prevalent Russian method of politicizing 
everything, he describes these as the Left, the Centre, and tle 
Right. The Right consists of groups of which the chief is th 
old Moscow Art Theatre, the Centre, of the 
Theatres under Lunacharsky and of associations like thi 
Kamerny Theatre, while the Left consists of what Mr. Carter 
rather horribly calls the “ Proletcult ” and the Open Air Mass 
theatre. 

Readers of the Spectator are not likely to sympathize either 
with Bolshevik aims or methods, yet it is more than possible 
that the author of this book may be right in his insistent prais 
of the present Russian theatre, partisan though his enthusiasn 
partly is in origin. Who could see even such scanty examples 
of Russian plays and entertainments as have reached us her 
without realizing that the Russians, as a race, have a colossal 
aptitude and appetite for the theatre. And now, with th 
revolution, there has been a strife of ideals, there has been 
physical fighting, there has been fanaticism. These things ar 
essentially dramatic, and from the point of view of the stag 
the suitability or the unsuitability to the actual world of th 
doctrines fought for is beside the point. The theatre has its 
origin in religion, both the Elizabethan theatre and the Greek 
theatres, for instance, growing pretty directly out of religious 
usage. On the face of it then it seems likely that this new 
faith of the Russians in the ideals of Communism may be 
going to afford the motive force for a great dramatic move- 
ment. The Russians have now what we have not, a world 
divided between the forces of good and evil, and in which the 
forces of darkness and of light confront each other. We may 
have more finesse, we may even be “ right,”? but our rightness 
and our finesse are inappropriate to the great shadow-graph of 
the theatre, which gives the auditor, not the delicate balance 
of one mind, not nicely considered opinion, but some general 
concept reflected in the minds of half a dozen ministering and 
interpreting artists. 


demonstrations. 


Government 


It is, of course, extremely difficult to discover what are the 
actual achievements of the present Russian stage, for the 
London onlooker has little evidence save that of this exhaus- 
tive but confused book, and one or two admirably imaginative | 


Mr. Carter | 
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plays by Lunacharsky which have appeared here in trans- 
lation. But there are more difficulties in the way of our 
appraisement than the- confusion of Mr, Huntly Carter's 
nevertheless most valuable book. Russian actors and producers 
are boiling over with every sort of new idea and, as in all vital 
art, there is only a step between sense and nonsense, indeed 
the distinction between sense and nonsense may be largely a 
matter of the individual onlooker. And with a language 
barrier it is impossible to judge. I had the pleasure of seeing 
some of the work of the Kamerity theatre during a season they 
gave recently in Paris. I could see with my eyes that the 
scenery was beautiful, strange, and interesting, and the 
movements of the actors impressive and expressive, but a 
complete ignorance of Russian reduced the area in which I 
was competent to have an opinion too much for me_ to 
appraise the whole production, I thought it wonderfully 
good, but it may not have been. Mr. Huntly Carter seems to 
hold that the Russians have nowhere stepped over into 
nonsense, but this, on the analogy of, say, the Elizabethan 
dramatic outburst, I should very much doubt, just as much as 
I should doubt that somewhere amid the boiling and efferves- 
cence of this new work there was not a good deal that was of 
first-rate valuc. 

The book sets out to concern itself with cinema as well as 
the theatre, but here Mr. Huntly Carter is practically reduced 
to devoting two chapters to the task of saying that in Russia 
there is no cinema, but that he believes that perhaps there 
will soon be one. However, even he does not pretend that 
the revolution has cured all evils in Russia. As a punctual 
man he suffered from the fact that in Russia no play and no 
interview with an official ever takes place less than an hour 
after the appointed time. Samuel,Smiles and unpunctuality ! 
Some of it sounds very much like the old world. T ARN. 


A LONG VOYAGE. 


The Cruise of the ‘Amaryllis.’ By G. H. P. Muhlhauser, Lt., 
R.N.R. With a memoir of the Author by IE. Keblo Chatterton, 
and an Introduction by Claud Worth. (John Lane. 8s. 6d. 
net.) 


Tur log of this three-year voyage of a craft in which, as the 
saying goes, the head must be thrust through the skylight 
when one shaves, ought to cure the most obstinate case of 
romantic nonsense about the sea; that is, if evidence and 
common sense could ever cure the romantic of their illusions. 
When Mr. Muhlhauser, who evidently was a daring seaman 
with a genius for his work, was congratulated on his safe 
return from adventurir, he replied bricily : ‘“ Only a fool 
would have done it.” And he had the best right to a word 
in the matter. 

The ‘ Amaryllis” a yawl of thirty-seven tons Thames 
measurement, left Plymouth on September 6th, 1920, for 
Auckland, N.Z., via Panama. On July 6th, 1923, she anchored 
in Dartmouth harbour, having completed a circumnavigation 
of the globe. She was a seaworthy vessel but far from 
being an ideal craft for such a voyage. Perhaps only a man 
of the stamp of Mr. Muhlihauser could have pulled her 
through ; in Mr. Chatterton’s memoir there is a story or two 
of Mr. Mublhauser’s War experiences that betray his excep- 
tional qualities. A seaman who remained still unsatisfied 
after commanding a “ Q” ship, and after all kinds of hair- 
raising desperation in the North Sea when its horizons 
were calamity, but must go round the world in a craft built 
for holiday cruising, with two or three left-handed natives to 
help him when he wanted to keep her off leeward reefs, was 
an unusual case. His example is not to be recommended 
He was a modest man, but his log cannot disguise 
the fact that there was more than one occasion when the 
* Amaryllis’ would have been overwhelmed—and she was 
very lucky with her weather —if anyone less skilful had been 
in charge of her. Asit was, three years of confinement, hard- 
ships, and anxiety in so small a ship proved too much for 
even such a hardened seaman. 


This is a good book of *e sea, for the narrator was a closely 
observant man—as one might guess—and what interested 
him, therefore, is always worth hearing about. Tle rarely 
speculates; he records facts. We hear much about the 
ship and her behaviour, the weather, the sea, the food, and 


———$<$<—_— 
the people he met in odd places; nothing about himself 
There are one or two officials he reports to us who must 
now regret. that they mistook the lieutenant’s modesty for 
—well, what usually do we read into a shy and quiet demeap. 
our? They badly mistook their man. Yet a moment's 
reflection would have warned them that a fellow who had 
navigated such a craft from Plymouth to the South ge, 
had better be carefully handled. They foolishly omitted ty 
consider so significant a little fact, and Mr. Muhlhauser saile 
away, chuckling, knowing how and where to put them jp 
his log. At least they afford us some amusement. 

The.* Amaryllis’ went through the Panama Canal, visite; 
the Galapagos, the Marquesas, Rarotonga, the Fiji Island, 
and then went to Sydney. From Australia she sailed fy 
New Zealand, and from there visited New Caledonia, th 
Solomon Islands (a ticklish bit of navigation through thy 
group), New Guinea, and thence sailed across the Arafyy 
Sea along the line of the Sundas—Timor, Flores, Sumbay, 
Bali, Java, Sumatra—to Singapore, and then home by the 
Red Sea and Gibraltar, It is a long book, with plenty of 
photographs and sullicient maps, but it is not too long, becayy 
it is just the volume for holiday reading. 

H. M. Tom iygoy, 


rT rl nid be BD DD 1 al ’ . + 
THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD AND 
vr a 
METAPHYSICS. 
Memoirs of a_ Justified Sinner. By James Hogg. Ty 
Campion Reprints. (A. M. Vhilpot, Ltd. 5s.) 
Tuts reprint, after a hundred years, of Hogg’s novel is yer 
welcome, for in a lesser degree it reawakens the wonder whieh 
was roused at the republication of Moby Dick. Wow could 
such a book, so full of ideas, of vivid and passionate writing, 
have been overlooked for such a long time ? 
The form of the book is the most unsatisfactory known in 


) 





fiction: the recapitulation of a story by different people, | 


No work so arehitectured can be entirely coherent. Eve 
Browning’s The Ring and the Book, since it is built on this 
plan, resolves itself into a series of epic poems. So this novel i 
really two tales. The first is a story of Covenanting Scotland 
of dark religious fanaticism, of the gay humour of th 
Jacobites, of the clash of the two, of the resultant street 


brawling, political intrigue, and mysterious deeds of murder ’ 


and fraud. The second novel is the same story told by th: 
villain. Little by little our loathing for this wretch is dissolved 
in a horrified pity, as we see the phantasm of his Calvin-sodden 
brain take a satanic form which paralyzes his will and even 
his consciousness, and propels him to the murder of his brother 
and his father. Here is no oceasion for a discussion of pre- 
destinarianism, that sinister distortion through Genevan fogs 
of the shadows thrown by Augustine’s lamp of revelation 
The gentle Kttrick Shepherd, who had heard the ‘ trooping 
people ” of the Celts, was a bitter enemy of this blighting doc- 
trine that took such fast hold in Northern Europe. This 
book is his propaganda against it. 

It is interesting to note also how diabolism follows as th 
shadow of this dark teaching, and is inevitably confused will 
it by its foes. We find that confusion recurring in Scottish 
novelists—notably in Stevenson and Crockett. But perhaps 
it is limiting the extent of diabolism to mention it so—tor it 
is a corollary of deism, and therefore worldwide. 

To return to this book, however ; the reader will be inm- 
pressed by the imaginative intensity through which a detailed 
reality is maintained until the horror can be seen and felt 
The fierce light of that higher logic of vision knits up fact with 
fact so that each gains in symbolic suggestion from its antece- 


dent. In one of his poems Hogg describes the figure of 
! 


December :— 
“His aspect stern 
Glared deadly o’er the mountain cairn ; 
An ice-spear round his girdle hung. . . .” 


That accurately describes the atmosphere of this book. 
It is an unique work by a man of genius. Reading these 
sonorous and rhythmic sentences, how can one imagine that 
the author did not learn to read or write until he was twenty- 
four? He was a remarkable individual, and this book shows 





his character, RIcHARD CHURCH 
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A NEW LOCKE. 

4n Essay Concerning Human Understanding. By John 

Locke. Abridged and Edited by A. 8S. Pringle-Pattison. 

(Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Ir is somewhat unusual for a master to turn commentator in 
his old age, and to condescend to edit a classic in his subject ; 
but Professor Pringle-Pattison may have felt that after twice 
unbosoming himself in Gifford Lectures, there was nothing 
else left for him todo. And in Locke’s famous Essay Concern- 
ing Human Understanding he certainly had a subject admirably 
calculated to attract an academic editor. For Locke, like 
Socrates, like Kant, is one of those thinkers who continue to 
bulk large, because they stimulate as much by their defects 
as by their qualities, and are great starting-points for divergent 
trains of thought, not lerminals, like Spinoza, Hegel or 
Schopenhauer, who carry a line of thought to its logical con- 
clusion, and leave nothing more to be said about it. Locke, 
moreover, had the good fortune to be chosen by the (mostly 
German) historians of philosophy as the authentic type of 
** British empiricist,’ and yet had abundant attractions also 
for the enemies of empiricism, because, sooth to say, he was 
very far from being a complete or consistent empiricist, and 
was therefore easy to confute. So the seeker after truth, 
while bound to come to Locke, could not possibly stop short 
with him ; he had to move on to some more tenable position. 
The main road no doubt led on to Berkeley, and thence to 
Hume ; but there were also alluring lanes, not too lengthy or 
contorted, that might lead from Locke to Reid, to Kant, nay, 
even to modern pragmatism. 

So Locke has an interest for many philosophers in search of 
ancestors, and his memory is kept green. But as his mode of 
reasoning is somewhat leisurely, he will bear compression, 
and Professor Pringle-Pattison has, no doubt rightly, judged 
that an abridgment will mect a demand. So he has made 
this abridgment, and equipped it with an introduction and 
notes—mainly historical references to Locke's predecessors 
and successors. Both are competent, without being inspiring. 
His chief, and only serious, omission is that he nowhere draws 
attention to the anticipations of pragmatism in Locke ; he 
quotes James indeed, but only as a psychologist, while he 
seems to be unacquainted with the striking studies of the 
pragmatic sides of Locke by Professor A. W. Moore and other 
pupils of Dewey. And so far he has not done justice to the 
varied suggestiveness of Locke. F. C. S. Scumter. 


FICTION. 
SUPERNATURAL 
PSYCHIC, 


THE AND THE 


Unity. By J.D. Beresford. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

The Red Horse. By Christopher Rover. (Grant Richards. 
7s. Od. 

Mariposa. By Henry Baerlein. (Leonard Parsons. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue supernatural is an old though intractable friend of 
the novelist’s art and we suffer reintroduction to it gladly ; 
but to that cousin of the supernatural, the psychic, though 
scientifically accredited and verified by research, we cannot 
give so warm a welcome. Commerce with ghosts is a severe 
test of character, but many are the heroines, from Emily 
Valaneourt downwards, who have survived it, even at the 
cost of frequent vapours and much fainting. The psychic, 
on the other hand, is a solvent, not a test of character, and 
its manifestations, coming from within and being akin to 
hallucinations, are far less interesting in themselves than the 
engaging methods adopted by apparitions. We feel that 
Mr. Beresford would have made Katherine Louise Emily 
Willoughby more convincing if he had made her more con- 
ventionally haunted ; the pair of eyes that, glimpsed for ari 
instant in a suburban train, continually recurred to her 
with yearnings for unity, are a device that offends experience 
and yet discourages fancy. Longing for a sense of identifica- 


tion she gave herself the name “ Unity,” and_ believed, 
throughout a career that included two marriages and a fair 
share of success in all the arts, that the secret of unity lay 
somehow hidden behind those eyes, the appearance of which, 
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by the end of the book, suggests the menacing and distracting ars 
glare of headlights. No wonder when she met them again 
she found their compelling power almost irresistible, 

Mr. Beresford can make more out of an unpromisiny 
situation than almost anyone else can. In this case, tho h 
he goes the most difficult way about it, making his heroine’s 
obsession the accompaniment of an adventurous but wholly 
sophisticated life, he often succeeds in making it dramatic, 
ally telling. The incredible scene in which the possesgop at | 
the eyes tells Unity’s husband that it is for her to chogy 
between them very nearly comes off; but only becays | 
Mr. Beresford is so keenly sensitive to the tension betyeey | 
conflicting wills. His people are most alive when in tly } 
height of disagreement: the “strength” of the situatig, 
invigorates them, but directly it ceases to be strong wf 
become aware of a thinness in the ordinary texture of the 
lives, an inadequacy in their daily impulses and motiyes 
Unity’s egoism is presented not as a state of mind marke | 
by restlessness or fretfulness or religious doubt, but as tl 
condition of a nomadic existence—the egoism of a rollizy | 
stone, to which, by virtue of its itinerancy, moss is denied, | 
A stone may start an avalanche if it fails in the right plac 
but Unity’s destructiveness is not fortuitous ; it is ascribe 
to a weight and volume of character which the author dog 
not bring home to us. This is a pity, for, as though it wer } 
something apart, the rhythm of the book rings out assure 
and clear above the uncertain notes of the theme. 

There are two stories in The Red Horse, one concerned with 
the Russian Revolution, the other with the relations betwee 
the British Army and the French townsfolk on whom they wer 
billeted during the War. Both are stories of more tha 
ordinary merit, though the writing and technique show 
times an unpractised hand. It is not easy, for instance 
during the first ten pages of ‘ Revolution” to tell whether 
the “ I” of the narrative is a man or a woman ; though muc, | 
in fact everything, subsequently depends upon her sex. The | 
story is massive and masculine in its moulding, related without 
undue sensibility, and with an attitude of mind that would ) 
markedly Russian if it were not strongly influenced by common 
sense. A character of extraordinary tenacity and courag 
enabled Sonia to adapt herself to revolutionary conditions 
and also to take of those conditions what advantage she could 
accordingly we have an account of the Bolshevik régime in 
Moscow that for sobriety, coherence, and perspective coull 
hardly be bettered. Mr. Rover does not make it quite clear 
how Sonia’s desire for a more complete spiritual life is served 
by her consenting to be the mistress of the father of her exiled 
sweetheart ; but we feel that after what she had gone througi 
she was entitled to some eccentricity in her ideals. It isa 
tribute to Mr. Rover's understanding of the Slav temperament 
that we are not outraged or even surprised by Sonia’s act. 
He has caught that atmosphere, so familiar in Dostoievski 
in which self-sacrifice and self-abnegation usurp the place 0! 
all other motives, working upon such as are prone to them lik 
intoxication. Taken altogether, ‘“* Revolution” is a grav 
solid, considerable piece of work. ‘‘ War Time” is les 
successful. Its outlines are blurred, and a certain stiffnes 
in the dialogue makes the principal character seem mor 
like a prig than he really is. Painful as his disillusionment is 
we can scarcely sympathize with it. But in this story, asi 
the other, there is a sombre quality of truth-telling, a curious! 
unflinching preoccupation with happenings that are disagret: 
able but not sensational, that commands respect. 

In Mariposa, on the other hand, we are plunged at once int 
light and splendour and joy. The history of the Spaniard who 
fully conscious of her shortcomings as a dancer goes to London 
to make her fortune on the stage and then, stung by a scruple, 
abandons the one dance that would have won her popularity- 
this extravaganza Mr. Baerlein treats with pathos, humour 
and high spirits. He has a touch that is his own, and although, 
ultimately, it does not compensate for lack of direction an! 
confusion of incident, it makes a considerable part of his book 
a very pleasant relaxation, L. P. Hartey. 


OTHER NOVELS.—The Plastic Age. By Perey Marks. 
(Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d. net.)—The psychology of the 
youths in this truthful account of University life in thi 
United States is cleverly analyzed, and the story has all th 
appearance of being true to life. At the same time, other 
people’s slang is so irritating to the average man that English 
readers will probably find that three hundred pages written 
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in the lingo talked by the American undergraduate make 
rather heavy reading.———Quack! By Robert Elson. (lHutch- 
inson. 6d. net.)—A not unworthy successor to Mr. 
Klson’s forensic novel Morry. In this instance he takes a 
docts* as his hero. It is a pity that the author’s books 
tend to comprise so-many episodes that they have all the 
air of having been written to appear serially. At any rate, 
Quack ! though not as interesting as Morry, contains some 
very good reading. The School. of Paris. By Robert A. 
Itamblin. (George Allen and Unwin. 7d. 6d. net.}—There 
is an educational flavour in this novel, and the author’s des- 
cription of the Ecole Hlolophrastique Donneau is exceedingly 
entertaining. It is unfair to reveal the admirable device 
by which language is taught in this school ; but the account 
of how Benjamin Pye joins the staff of teachers and of his 
first lesson given hidden in a theatrical tree is most humorous. 

The Windlestraw. By J. Mills Whitham. (Allen: and 
Unwin. 7s. Gd. net.)—This is the story of a foundling who 
rises from the social status in which his foster-parents bring 
him up. obtains a University education, and, after an un- 
successful marriage and professional career, returns to the 
West Country where his childhood was passed. The back- 
ground of the rural part of the story is charming ; the portraits 
of the villagers, old and young, and the descriptions of country 
doings make delightful reading. 


oc 
s. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 
THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL OFFICIAL HANDBOOK, 
Compiled by Vere E. Cotton. 

This is a notable reeord of a notable achievement. The 
new Liverpool Cathedral will, when completed, be the largest 
church in England, and inferior in size only to St. Peter's 
and Seville among the Cathedrals of the world. 
Mr. (now Sir) G. G. Scott, a grandson of Sir Gilbert Seott, R.A., 
was only 21 years of age at the time of his appointment ; the 
foundation stone was laid by Edward VII., July 19th, 1904 ; 
the consecration ceremony took place twenty years later 


in the presence of the reigning King—July 19th, 1924. The 
response to the appeal for funds has been princely ; but 


the completed cost of the building cannot fall short of 
£2,000,000. The commitice are justified in their reflection 
that the standard of gratitude and public spirit has not 
declined among us since the great days of the mediaeval 
foundations ; nor has the fact that the diocese of Liverpool 
is probably the most Protestant in the country proved in- 
consistent with its having given the Church a Cathedral 
which rivals in magnificence those which have come down 
to us from the Ages of Faith. Bishop Chavasse, in whose 
episcopate the work was begun, left the entire responsibility 
for the building to the laity ;° and, in particular, allowed Sir 
Frederick Radcliffe a free hand in the selection -of subjects 
for the stained windows. Hence an impression of reality in 
the figures. In the Lady Chapel, e.g., beside the thirteenth- 
century mystic, Juliana of Norwich, we have the mother of 
the Wesleys, Elizabeth Fry, Josephine Butler, Lady Burdett- 


The architect, | ! : oper: : - 
| fateful minute of 1835, and his chief complaint is that by 


| 


—= 
translated into melodrama. Mrs. Webster, who is frequently 
quoted in this book, made the same claim for the Illuminatys 
Weisshaupt. And one is about as justifiable as the othe; 
The searchlight thrown so mercilessly upon Mme. de Genlig. 
not to mention her interminable correspondence, memoirs 
and quotations from her books—reveals scandal too musty 
to be entertaining, and a bourgeoise hypocrisy of outlook 
that cannot but nauseate the observer by its pettiness and 
inadequacy. As history the book suffers from lack of gop: 
struction; as biography from irrelevancies; as romanee 
from lack of wit and _ brevity. 

INDIAN PROBLEMS IN RELIGION, EDUCATION, POL. 
TICS. By the Right Rev. Henry Whitehead. (Constable 
12s.) 

Dr. Whitehead has lived for nearly forty years in India, 
first as educationist and then as bishop. He has therefore 
special qualifications for writing the two main sections of 
his book which deal with the Christian Church in India ang 
with education. He writes from the standpoint of the 
missionary bishop, and is strongly convinced that the 
political future of India lies in the uplift and conversion of 
the outeastes. His natural prepossessions have led him to 
give an account of Hinduism and of Islam, which, though it 
conforms to Western popular opinion, would probably he 
rejected by any Hindu or Moslem philosopher; but this 
section of the book is not vital. He is profoundly disturbed 
by the possible effect which complete Swaraj in India would 
have upon the future of the Church, but he is not afraid of 
the new Nationalism which would break off from the super. 
vision of Canterbury and establish a national Church on 
Indian lines. The Bishop writes of education, as indeed 
throughout the book, in a pleasant conversational style, 
drawing largely for illustration upon his own experiences, 
Most people will endorse his condemnation of Macaulay's 


| making English the medium of instruction we have increased 


tentold the difliculties of learning and have encouraged 
eramming for examinations by the process of getting by 
heart. When he gets to politics Dr. Whitchead puts off 
the mantle of the missionary bishop, and though still entitled 
to our respect, he has less to tell us that is new. ‘Throughout 


| the section the dominant idea scems to be the arrogance of 


Coutts, Mrs. Gladstone, Christina Rossetti, Mrs. Browning, | 


Miss Clough, of Newnham, and Queen Victoria. In the 
Cathedral itself among the Prophets are Wycliffe, Savonarola, 
Cranmer, Wesley ; among the Martyrs Bishop Pattison and 
Hannington, and—parallel to the nameless soldier of the 
Cenotaph—an unknown Negro, Chinaman, Melanesian and 
Madagasean ; 
Columbus, Drake, Bach, William’ Wilberforce, Newton, 
Linacre, and Lord Roberts. The orientation of the building 
is approximately north and south, not east and west ; but 
this is in accordance with traditional usage, which lays down 
that the main axis of a church should point towards the rising 
sun on the name-day of the Patron Saint. Liverpool 
Cathedral is dedicated to Christ; and therefore faces the 
rising sun on Christmas Day. 

LA BELLE PAMELA (Lady Edward Fitzgerald). 


Ellis and Joseph Turquan. (Herbert Jenkins. 


By Lucy 
25s. net.) 

In this unusually massive volume the authors would seem 
to subscribe to the opinion of the Hlon. Gwendolen Fairfax : 
that but for human susceptibility to physical charms History 
would be quite unreadable. Unfortunately they have pro- 
duced a result which might perhaps be ennobled as a chronique 
scandaleuse, in spite of being ponderous, over-long and full of 
irrelevancies, but which cannot be considered of any serious 
historical value. To be brief, it is much ado about exceed- 
ingly littl. Lady Edward Fitzgerald was a charming, 
beautiful, rather unfortunate lady, who might serve admirably 
as the heroine of a romance against the lurid backeloths of 
the French Revolution and the Irish Insurrection of 1798. 
Miss Ellis and M. Turquan have used her as an excuse for 
the exhibition “ of the real personality of Mme. de Genlis,” 
and of certain secret causes of the French Revolution. 


while under the head of the Holy Church come | 


the European in the East, and he has told some home truths ; 
but was it necessary to rake up again the embers of Amritsar 
and to probe the open sore of Kenya ? 
HISTOIRE ILLUSTREE DE LA LITTERATURE FRAN- 
CAISE. Par EK. Abry, C. Audie, et P. Crouzet. (Harrap. 6s. 6d.) 
The sixth edition of this well-known illustrated précis of 
French literature is now published in Engiand by Messrs. 
Harrap. The plates are becoming sadly worn, but still one 
can casily make out the faces of authors, their houses, title 
pages and autographs. The illustrations of the history of the 
theatre in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are of the 
utmost interest and value, but the bibliographies are by no 
means up to date, and the treatment of recent literature is 
very sketchy. A very satisfactory history of English literature 
on the same plan has recently been edited by Mr. John Buchan. 


THE OLD CHURCHES OF SNOWDONIA. By Harold 
Hughes and Herbert North. (Bangor: Jarvis and Foster. 


13s. 6d.) 
This is a eareful and fully detailed description of the arechi- 
tecture of the old Churches in Eryri, whether Welsh or English 
in their origin. The arrangement is according to locality 


| the book suggests a most delightful walking-tour for an 
| antiquarian—but there are many cross-references. The 





Of | 


the latter no more need be said than that these secret causes | 


are revealed in the shape of the preposterous claim that 
Mme. de Genlis was prime author of the upheaval through 
the influence which she wielded as mistress of the Due 


d’ Orléans, 


llistory is sufliciently dramatic without being 


photographs are good, but the appearance of the book is 
spoiled by an abominable Gothic type used for headings. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 
RECONSTRUCTING EUROPE, 

[To the Editor of the Specraronr.]} 


Sir,—While many reasons might be given for present 
restriction of dealings in securities, and for the cautious 
tendency in the Money Market, the main explanation }s 
to be found in a recognition of the great issues involved 
in the decisions to be reached by the political Conference. 

Amidst much that is obscure, one point which emerges 
is that an agreement seems to have been reached with 
regard to the security to be offered to subscribers to 
a German Loan, if such should be issued as a result ol 
the formal adoption and working out of the Dawes 
Report. It will be remembered that not only was it 
decided by the experts that Germany would be unable 
to make reparation payments during the first year, 
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but that in conn ‘xion with the stabilizing of her currency 
and the formation of the new Central Bank, an external 
joan of something like £49,000,000 would be required. 
It will readily be seen, however, that the safeguards 
surrounding such a loan would have to be exceptional to 
give it the slightest chanee of being taken by American 
and European investors. Aside altogether from any 
feelings arising out of the late War and the general 
distrust of German promises, the first question likely 
to be asked by an intending purchaser would be as to 
the extent of the security specially hypothecated for the 
loan, and, in particular, whether it would take precedence 
even of reparation claims. It is this latter point 
which has been a thorny question for some time past, 
and if, as 1 
reached an agreement that the loan is to have priority 
even over reparation claims, it is clear that a great 
step forward has been taken in what may be termed 
political agreement. 

Under such circumstances, it is not dificult to imagine 
that, on paper at all events, the security behind the 
German loan would be quite extraordinarily good, repre- 
senting, indeed, almost the entire resources of the country 
with many important industries, such as_ railways, 
definitely mortgaged and controlled. Not only so, but 
inasmuch as France and the other Allies would be in 
the position of second creditors for an infinitely larger 
sum than that represented by the loan, bondholders 
would, presumably, get almost every conceivable kind 





as is alleged, the Delegates’ Conference have | 


of protection. As to the power of the Allies to continue 


the control in years to come when Germany had once 


again become powerful, that is a question of high politics | 
rather than one which can be determined from the City | 


point of view, and it is conecivable that the proposed 
German loan might be of a sulliciently short dated 
character to make the question of somewhat secondary 


importance to the investor. All the same, and while | 


in no quarter more than in the City is there a desire 
to see the Dawes Report earricd out, and the prolonged 
reparation deadlock removed, the feeling is held very 
generally that further time must be allowed not merely 


to create a favourable atmosphere for any German loan, 


but to allow the investor to get a somewhat clearer 


idea with regard to the real situation in Germany, both | 


politically and economically. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that it is not only 
as regards Germany that the British investor has been 
invited in recent years to aid in the financial reconstruc- 
tion of Kurope. Last year we had the huge Austrian 


loan, and while that loan has undoubtedly achieved its | 


purpose in bringing about greater prosperity in Austria, 
it is also clear that there has been difiiculty in exercising 
full control, and that the experiment has revealed many 
political and financial difficulties. Still more recently 
we have subscribed in this country something like 
{3,000,000 out of a total loan of £12,000,000 for Hungary, 
and although in that case the security for the bondholders 
appears to be ample, a good deal rests upon the continu- 


ance of an effective control by the League of Nations, | 


and for the moment the bonds stand at a considerable 
discount. 

It goes, of course, without saying that the City is fully 
alive to the importance which attaches both politically, 
financially and commercially to the financial reconstruc- 
tion of Europe, and it is felt that the investors’ money 
is being employed in a good cause. Nevertheless, as the 
chief lenders and the near neighbours of these countries 


which we are called upon to finance, it seems increasingly | 


necessary that zeal should be tempered with considerable 
caution and forethought in the case of some of these 
central European countries. It is clear that the interests 
of some of these countries and those of their neighbours 
would best be served by stimulating their own agricultural] 
Tesources which in some cases are exceptionally great, 
for by so doing they would directly minister to their 
exports, and those exports would be of a kind which 
would aid the economic situation in Europe generally and 
lower the cost of living. Unfortunately, however, in 
many directions there is an increasing tendency to 
promote industrial and manufacturing activities even 
When an impartial expert would have no hesitation in 
(Continued on page 133.) 
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determining that the movement was unsound economi- 
cally, because of existing competition in many directions. 
Incidentally, too, our own interests as a great manufac- 
turing country are not improved by these tendencies, 
and while, needless to say, every country must exercise 
its own judgment with regard to the direction of its 
agricultural or industrial activities, it would seem to 
be in accordance with prudence and common sense that 
when called upon to come to the assistance of bankrupt 
countries, we should have something to say with regard 
to the manner in which the loans are to be employed. 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Artucr W. Kippy. 
The City, July 23rd. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


A correspondent in a recent issue of the Spectator 


suggests that I might explain the exact form in which 
the British Debt to the United States is being repaid 
at the present time. It is only possible to do this up 
to a certain point, because, of course, secrecy is properly 
observed as to the precise methods employed; but I 
think it will sulfliciently elucidate the point raised by 
Mr. A. A. Lea if I mention a few gencral facts. In the 
first place, of course, we have to meet a dollar debt, 
and each half-year the payment consists of, say, 80,000,000 
dollars. We can make these payments in the form of 
gold or the Government can purchase dollar credits at 
the rate of the exchange of the day. We have, however, 
a further special option of making payments in certain 
forms of existing American Liberty Bonds at their 
nominal face value, and when therefore these are at a 
discount in the New York market, it becomes profitable 
to purchase them with the proceeds of our exchange or 
gold remittances. It is quite clear from the published 
details that a good deal of our payments so far have 
been in the form of actual gold purchased in the first 
instance by the Government out of the arrivals from 
South Africa, and then sent across the Atlantic. 
* * * * 

In considering the whole question of our Government’s 
indebtedness to the U.S. Government in its relation to 
the doctrine of our foreign indebtedness having to be 
paid for by our exports, it will be well, however, to 
regard the matter as though the British Government 
were simply in the position of traders on this side of 








the Atlantic who happen to be indebted to the United | 


States. 
will be far too great to be covered entirely by gold 


It follows that the total sum of the indebtedness | 


shipments, and therefore a large mass of the payments | 


will, on balanee, have to be effected by exchange 
remittances. It is just here, therefore, that Government 
and private traders alike will be affected by whether the 
exchange moves favourably to New York or to us, and 
that movement in its turn will largely be determined 
by the extent to which the value of goods and services 
rendered by the United States to us exceed the value 
of those which we render to them, or (conceivably) 
vice versa. Of course, there are other factors which 
will enter into the matter, such as loans and advances 
between the two countries and the cross movements in 
the exchanges resulting from imternational trade move. 
ments as a whole, A.W. K. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


—— 
PLAYS. 
Lyric, HAMMeERSMITH.—Midsummer Madness... 8.15—2.30 
(Mr. Nicel Playfair’s pleasant production, with Miss Marie 
Tempest and Mr. Frederick Kanulow.| 
Suarrespury.—Tont oe a“ ws -. 8.30—2.30 
[Contains Jack Buchanan at bis best and some vry 
pleasant tunes.) 
PLayvuovuse.—White Cargo oo ee -- 8.80—2.30 
{Not first rate but worth secing.] 
Wynpuam’s.—To Have the Honour ee -. 8.45—2.30 


{Accomplished and agreeable light comedy.] 


PICTURES. 


Wo. B. Parrerson’s GALLEry.—Pictures and Drawings by 
James Paterson, R.S.A., P.R.S.W., R.W.S. 

Paterson has an accomplished technique combined with a good sense 

of colour-values,) 


(Mr. 





‘WORLD TOUR DE LUXE 


FILMS. 


At THE TrvouI, SrranpD (July 25th, 26th and 27th) 
Wembley. a 


{A well-composed Pathé film, really taking one on a comprehens 


- Ser te Pe 2 - 1¥e th, 
of the Exhibition, drawing attention to many sections one had . 
hitherto observed, refreshing past memories of particularly intere 2 

j in 


corners, and making one afterwards hurry back to Wem 
it scientifically. 
approach, is shown in the film in great detail.) 


_ . y . Ney to “¢ 
The Dolls’ House, which is always so ditfieys’ 
; fie, 





At Tne StToiu Cinema, Kincsway (July 31st, Au 
2nd, continuous).—Fashien Row 

{Mae Murray has been known hitherto as a roguish mannequin: 

film, in which she plays a double rdle, gives her an o 

act, She is quite noticeably good as the Russian 
and convincing as the fashionable dancer.]} 
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~~ _ re a 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway |} 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m, (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 P.m,) 
JULY 28th, 29th and 30th.—Owen Moore and Bessie Love in “ Tor. 
MENT”; Strongheart (the Wonder Dog) in ‘“ THE LOVE } 
MASTER,” &. JULY 3lst and AUGUST Ist and 2nd.—Mae Murray 
David Hawthorne in E. 

















in “FASHION ROW”; Phillips 
Oppenheim’s tamous Mystery Story ** CONSPIRATORS,” &c, t 
——_._ 
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By Appointment to 


ROBERT LEWIS, 


Established 1787. 
| 22 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. | 
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ORCILLA & BALKAN SOBRANIE 
THE FINEST TURKISH CIGARETTES. 








PREMIER WHITE WINES: 
OF FRANCE. | 

Chat. RAYNE VIGNEAU, vintage 1920 '60/. | 

Chateau SUDUIRAUT in 60/- | 

Carriage paid. 
Both Wines are of the very highest quality, and this | | 
vintage is recommended as free from the excessive 
sweetness usual in this class of wine. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH, 


Established in 1800. Scotland. 
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AN EMPIRE 


Organised by Mr. EDWARD GRAY, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.L, 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


Leaving London 
21st NOVEMBER, 1924, 
Visiting 


CEYLON, TASMANIA, AUSTRALIA, NEW 


ZEALAND, FIJI, SAMOA, FRIENDLY 
ISLANDS, HONOLULU, CANADA, 
Also a 


LUXE WORLD TOUR 


Leaving 18th DECEMBER, 
and visiting 
INDIA, BURMA, MALAYA, CHINA, 
JAPAN, ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Descriptive Itinerary of cither Tour sent upon application to Mr. Edward Grey: 


DE 





' 





LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, w®° 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them ® 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
464 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born [ret 
of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOGK HOSPITAL AND HOME 
Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. was 
opened, owing to the new and special treatment there provided. Please 
send a Donation to the Secretary to-day. £17,800 required mm We 
178th year of its work. 
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SAFE AS 
SUNSHINE 


No is as safe as sunshine. It con- 

tains nothing drastic. It doesn’t try 
to teach nature. On the contrary, it’s a 
lesson learnt from nature, and nature 
will send in no resignation and take 
no revenge. Eno is action without 
reaction. It is prevention instead of 
cure. It is a help which doesn’t 
become a habit, and if you make it a 





you wouldn’t be 
because you 


habit it’s because 
without it and not 
couldn’t. 
the body to do their natural work. 
And the result? The blood purer, 
the complexion clearer, the mind more 
cheerful and the eye more glad! And 
yet it’s not a medicine which is taken 
lying down or sitting up in a dressing- 
gown, but it is part of the joyful 
splash and song of the bathroom in 
the morning. No bathreom in the world 
is complete without Eno in its place 
among ‘the towels and taps and soap. 


BEN@O'S 


eFRUIT SALT“ 


* Eno, is the World-Famed ame -rvescent Saline. 
Its pleasant taste is the sign and symbol of its pure 
and perfect safety. You can ta ke it because you 
need it as a corrective, or because you like it asa 
delightful summer drink. Two sizes—t/9 & 3]- 
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A recent 
EXPERT OPINION 


concerning the 


20 H.P. 


This weck . 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


. . I took it for a day’s tour under owner-driver conditions. 


The latest experience has served to explain to me, as it would to anybody, 
how it comes about that the firm has had to increase its production of this 


type, for a sweeter running car one is unable to imagine. . . 


bP] 


Mr. H. Massac Buist 


“© Morning Post” 


of Fuly 5th, 1924 
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' 
A study of the record of the Scottish Widows Fund, or i 
a comparison with the relative merits of other Offices, ! ' 


will give the intending policy-holder full confidence in this } 
Society. The generous and attractive general po icy of the 
Scottish Widows Fund has resulted in a financial Position 


superlatively strong and bonus prospects exceptionally good. | ' 


SCOTTISH | 
WIDOWS FUND | 


FOUNDED 181 1815. 





Funds 24 Millions. Claims already paid 57 Millions, | | 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew 
Edinburgh (G. J. Lidste ne, M 


and Ag twary).. London Offices: 28 
‘ ornh® E.¢ (Phone: Ave 
and 44 ), and 17 Waterloo 





S.W. 1 CPN ne: Gerrard 502 


The SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 
is one of the offices with which 
Policies may be effected under 
THE FEDERATED  SUPER- 
ANNUATION SYSTEM FOR 
UNIVERSITIES. 
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40m + - 1/3 
8 oz. + + 2/3 
1 tb. 





184 THE LIFE-BOAT 1994 





to the men and women of our Empire, ne nde ove to - these 
who vaine the practical example of hercis Berd umanity 


Pleasantly 
retreshing 
when hot or tired 


On a long tramp there is 
nothing better than an 
*‘Allenburys’ Glycerine and 
Black Currant Pastille to 
refresh the mouth and 
They prevent the 


generously 
PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., President of th 1e "Royal National Life- 
Boat Institution. j 


Please se napa your 5/- to-day and be “ONE IN A MEL . ION.” 
When you go to Wembley visit Life-Boat House, Admission Free 
LORD HARROW BY, GEORGE PF. SHEE, M.A., 


LIFFE- BOAT. HOUSE, 22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


SERVICE 
“] APPEAL | 


in support of this” gre ce ‘SLR. ’ THE 


- ILL YOU RESPOND TO THE PRINCE'S 
APPEAL? 
The Institution needs annually 


1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 


to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Ser: 


lfonora 











feeling of dryness which 
causes thirst. 





slightly acidulous flavour, and their 
eftect is long sustained. 
the further advantage that the y may 
be taken — wi vithout causing any 


llenburys 


Bleck Cover const PASTILLES 









Hen & Hanburys Led. 





| Dep IRISH LINEN MESH CO., LTD. 


Praised by Disinn rs. 


An Edinburgh Doctor writes:—*1 have worn your Linen Mesh 
constantly during the past 17 years, including the war (F rance and 
Gallipoli), and have found it most comfortable and able to wi ith- 
stand the most ferocious laundry. Your recent supplies I consider 
better than ever.” 


LINEN MESH UNDERWEAR 


“AIRLIN” | “MESHLIN” | 
(Regd.) (Regd.) 

ALL PURE LINEN 55% PURE LINEN 

is under loth 1ing in full accord with modern hygienic knowledge 
and is recommended by the yucands of Medical men 


Obtainable in varying weights from all up-to-date outfitters, 
and guarantecd not t y Mere 


Patterns and full particulars free from 


Dept. D., Rydalmere Street, Betfast, N. Ireland. 
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is not entirely a matter of saving a penny 
an ounce. The chief thing is to choose a 
tobacco that gives more hours of pleasure 
to the ounce than any other. 
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Three Nuns is a fragrant tobacco without a 
particle of dust or waste, always fresh, 


ti 


idl 


ig 
 s \ i | 
Ny fj! 
Hy Pi. 
Kt 7 Ny 4 

giving the same perfect satisfaction down é Ae N 

3 ANU}, f 
to the last shred. Its slow-burning proper- ial 
7 5d Siduadides 
ties also make for economy. 


THREE 
ATUNS 


TOBACCO | THREE AUNS 


tty Yy 














7h CIGARETTES 
: Sold everywhere in the following packings:— of 
| \ 2 oz. Tins—2/4 1 oz. Packets—i1/2 Pure Virginia Tobacco 
~ 2 oz. - Packets—2/4 402 + - Tins—4/8 
\ 





a | 





Ny 
\ 10 for 6” 
\\ Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco or 
A Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd., 36 St. Andrew 
A Square, Glasgow 
\\ 
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ell | “SWAN” There are many reasons why you should 
E “LAST-DROP”’ always carry a “ Swan” Self-filler. You 
. INK BOTTLE fill it by the simple movement of a lever at 
: The “ Last-Drop ” Ink any ink supply. It is a pen which can be 
Bottle is so designed e's “ *, f 
sai tone: enatioie Setana ead carried in any position without danger of 
ink is left the pen can ink leakage, and is always at hand when 

take it up. . “ ” 
om required. The “Swan” is the pen 
FILLED WITH 1 /§ which is guaranteed to completely satisfy 
, “4 “ SWAN" INK %/ its user. ‘lThere’s a point for every hand. 


S 5 
“SWAN 
FOUNTPENS 


Self-Filling Type from 15/- 
Other ‘“‘ Swans ” from 10/ 
OF STATIONERS & JEWELLERS 











Catalogue post free. 





MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., Swan Hcuse, 133-135 


Oxford Street, London, W.1!. Branches: 79 and 80 
High Holborn, W.C.1; 97 Cheapside, E.C.2; and at 
3 Exchange St., Manchester; Paris, Zurich, Barcelona; 


Sydney, Cape Town. 
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iw one ZEALAND y LINES - 


MAIL. FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 


1. London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf 
2 London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta 
London & Mz aresilies to Ceylon, China, Japan & Austraha 
London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Aine a 
. 5 ! ondon to Queensland 
6. London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers! to New 
Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australha 


Ww 


tvia Panama Canal) 
7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
South Sea Islands 
one class only, third class rates) 
via Cape of Good Hope. 


8 London to Australia 


ADDRESS: 
Nos 1.2,3.4 &5 ™ oe Se P. & O. Hous 
Grosvenor), 14-16 cks — St Swi Freight or General 
Business, P_ & O &BI Office —e Leadenhall St rc 


e (Manager, F If 


BLL. Agents, Gray, Da & . Le adenhal Stre t, Londen, BOA 
No 6 J.B Westray % Ox, a00. 138, Leadenhall Street, London 
EC3, or P &0 Ho 2use (first floor. —— | Passenger Agent. 


woe Ja nes), 14, Cockspur Street, S \ 

No 7 U nion SS. Co of Ne 

tloor, General Passenger Agent, W.L James), 14, Coc 
London, 8 W a snd for Vancouver Service, any offic 

Pacific Railwa 

No 8 p & Oo Se ervice, Austratia via Cape, 32, Lime Street, E C 3, 

( or P. & O. House, as above 

" tes) ~Soeseté Francaise P. & O., 41, Boule 


ew Zealan oy Lta., P. & O. House (first 
kspur Street 
e of Canadian 
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OF THE SUN 
AROUND THE WORLD) 


and 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES. 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF STEAMSHIP 
from Southampton, \ 
January, 1925, or later from a | 
Mediterranean port. 


Empress of France (18,500 to 
Empress of Scotiand ( 25,000 tos m 


AFTER VIEWING THE _—_ 
IN MINIATURE AT WEMBLEY, | 
SEE THE EMPIRE IN REALITY. 





a oe, 


). | t 







We arrange everything afloat and ashore, 
relieving passengers of all worries. 


: 

Travel by the Company which owns and operates |] 
steamships, railroads, and hotels. 

FARES INCLUDE TOURS ASHORE. : 

lf 


Yor Illustrated Booklets, ete., apply :— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC, | 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 Pes 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 4 ondon 


or Local Agents everywhere. 
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UNION-CASTLE 
LINE 


REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT MAIL 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 


ro SOUTH AFRICA 


HOLIDAY TOURS. 


SEES EEEEESEH 


fe} 
(2) 








to MADEIRA or CANARIES El 
setae ROTTERDAM and HAMBURG 8 

a] s and Sailings on application t 1 Office, 3 Fenchurch Gl} 
g Street, London, E.C. y: 125 Pall Mall, Se 





6 GORE EEEEEeEeS 











Have you a(s) 


SAGGING are TRE 


Look under 


the bed when 

sumeons hes If 

m it — no 

yonder you so, 
av bad 

ughts 





try the 
“SLEEPEEZ ci” REINFORCEMENT 





soundly ynstructed trellis 

ly fixed un a (spiral or 

On thi F nen coil springs 

oport and a worn-out mattress 

and perm anently ible; in fact, as good 
} 


as the best box 
cost. Our terms alike of our trust in 
you and of our fait! Sleepeezie.’ 


CARRIAGE PAID, ON APPROVAL, 14 DAYS 
SEND NO MONEY — 


but give width of bed 
& mention Speciator. 








Each section a perfect 
piece of furniture. 


OXFORD Sectional Bookcase will 
ensure a continuously pleasing “ finished ” 
appearance at all times. Each OXFORD 
Section joins its neighbour means of 
practic ally invisible joints which 


An 


by 
“fit like 
and the most critical examina- 


a glov ve,” 
beauties of 


tion but serves to reveal the 
and construction which place the 

far in advance any 
similar bookcase. 


de sign 
OXFORD 
seemingly 


hid ORD] 


d 


ot 


Handsome = ——y Catalogue 


WILLIAM. “BAKER 
& Co., Ltd., 

Library Specialists, OXFORD 

Lid! 4°56 Margaret 

Square, W. 


n Agents: 
} : 
UC cicrs 


Cavendish 


wircet, 








repaid “Class sified Viasat 











PRICE 

for beds up to: 

3ft. wide - - 20/- 
4h. wide - - 28/- 

5ft. wide - - 30/+ | 

| 

} 


LISTS FREE. 
SLEEPEEZIE MATTRESS Co., 86 Highcross St., 


: | 


NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 


SECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room, 
Is indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’ OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer. 
Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 
point acts as distributor, and papers are fasteued—sheets inserted. 





Leicester | 





EN a ER 























To ensure 


PREPAID 
THE 


Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) o« 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) 


Series Disk 


RATES. 





Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 
Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS upying the equivalent to 
1 line—2s. per line. Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 
line, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 “ ord cs Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose aunouncements exceed 70 words, 
Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged ; rding 
to space at the rate of £1 2s, Od. per inch. 
Files are available at “* The Spectat Office for inspection by advertisers 
who order than «0 words 
-ounts as follows :— 
6 insertions 2407 + 13 insertions 5%; 
26 insertions 74%; 52 insertions 10%. 
insertion, remittance covering cost of the advert 
must be sent ii all cases with the order. 
Instructions should be addressed to— 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


SPECT ATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 





Four Shillings. 
Two Shillings. 


isement 


DEPT., 








—books repaired—hundreds ot services effectively rendered, 
Replace pin-stopper. 


(vest pocket), 6 6d. and gd. 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAS7. 


will provide for a fortnight’s holiday in the country for 
slum kiddie. 


Tube 44d. Sold everywhere. 








& poor 





London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 
Sale by Auction, &r. 
— SOTHEBY, WwW LL. KINSON AND HODGE 
x (Established 174 
34-35 NEW BOND STRE iE ic. LONDON, W. 1, 


MONDAY, 
TRONOMY, Gec 
CODEX OF 
Hon, the 


UL 


FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
cach Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely : 
JULY 287TH.—EARLY WORKS, chiefiy on 
y“raphy,and the DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 
EARLY ILLUMINATED MAPS, formerly in the Lit 
Bar! of Pembroke. 


MEDICINE, 


also 


Ase 


rHE WILTON 
rary of the Rt, 


IHustrated catalogues (6 line blocks and 6 plates), 2s, 
. Y 28TH. OLD ENG RAVINGS 
JULY 28TH-29TH,.—Greek and Roman COINS; alo WAR MEDALS and COIN 





= cae a eacineds CABINETS, 
FHOUSANDS JULY 297H,.—DRAWINGS hy Old Masters, Also MODERN DRAWINGS and 
of ailing an neceasitous “= ‘dren are i } ai PICTURES 
Ng 2 d nec itou Lond n children are in nee d of a change IULY rit-30TH,—ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, PRINTED BOOKS, 
1@ Children’s Country Holidays Fund are hoping to send 20,000 ORLENT AL MINIATURES and MANUSCRIPTS, &c, Al AUTOGRAPH 
children away this year, but many, many more LETTERS, Iilustrated catalogues (6 plates), 3s 
“ inne ian . JULA 307H.—ORTENTAL WORKS OF ART, TEXTILES AND RUGS, & 

", ARE WANTING TO GO. JULY 31st.—PORCELALN, GLASS, PEWTER, ANTIQUITIES, ARMOUR 
Will you make vour own holiday the brighter, the better, by and RNITURE a | waceaae 
nidij ’ > , > > ; ‘ J Y 3 ED bOO UTOGRAPH L ERS ar His TORICA 
tending son to THE EARL OF ARRAN, Room 5, 18] yacementa. diacaaecs . 

ham Street, Strand, London ? Sales icw at least two d pricr, ( be had, 
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Appointments, &c., Vacant and Wanted. 
yee yeeeers OF GLASGOW 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 

The University Court will, about the beginning of October, proceed to make an 
appointment to fill the vacant post of Librarian and Keeper of the Hunterian books 
and Manuscripts. 

Information regarding the post may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY 
of the UNIVERSITY COURT, The University, Glasgow. 

July, 1924. 


RSV ERS iE’D O F O TAG 


Applications are invited for the post of PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS at the 
above University, at a salary of £850 per annum, Full particulars and forms of 
application obtainable by sending stamped foolsc r envelope to the High Commis- 
sioner for New Zealand, 415 Strand, London, W.C , by whom complete applications 
will be received up to August 31st, 1924. 


NIVERSITY COLLEG SOUTHAMPTON. 


Council invites applications for the post of ORGANISER of the 
for a period of two years at a salary of £750 perannum, ‘The qualifications necessary 
for the post are good education, personal address, energy and resource. 

Further particulars may be obtaincd on application to the Registrar 
College. 








oO. 





Appeal Campaign 


at the 


GEORGE GRANT, R 


UILDFORD HIGH SCHOOL. —-A HEAD-MISTRESS 
required for this School, to enter upon her duties in JANUARY next. 
Applicants must hoki a University degree or its equivalent.—For particulars and 
forms of application apply to the SE . RETARY, Church Schools Company, Limited, 
Church House, Westminster, 8.W. 


A® TRAVELLING COMPANION.—LADY BUCKMASTER 
RECOMMENDS Young English Gentlewoman, August, September. Wide 
interests, fluent French. Interviews Lond on or Paris,— Write “Box i241, the 
Spectator, a 

BOYS and GIRLS 


13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C 
A PPOINTMENTS found for Educated 

wishing to adopt a business career —The BURLTON STAFF AGENCY, 

£27 Manchester Street, London, W.1, Mayfair 5663, Free advice ; no booking fee, 


Wr. 


LONDON. 


~gistrar, 





15 














Lectures, 


() UEEN’S 
Patron: HER MAJESTY Qi "EEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visiter: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: JOSEPH EDWARDS, MLA 
The Michaelmas Term begins on September 19th, 
3 for Courses of Lectures for A 


Scholarships, 
COLLEGE, 





Coilege 


The 





provid Ivanced Students as well as 
a GENERAL a DUCATION for Younger Students. 
rraining is also given in Se i 
For parti beuies rs of the School preparatory to the College, apply 
to the Warden, rs . 43-45 Harley Street, W. 1, from whom 


» IWE 
tetainne a as to the College House 
RSITY F 
FACULTIES, 


information may t 


77** 


, in which Students may reside, 


BIRMINGHAM. 





0 


SCIENCE,— Subjects : Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Geology, 
Geography, Engineering (Mechanical, Civil, Electrical), Met Murs: . Mining 
Coal, Metal, Petroleum), Bio-Chemistry of Fermentation 

ARTS.—Subjects : Latin, Greek, English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Russian, 


History, Music and Law, 
Ali subjects leading to Degrees 
Subjects leading to deai 


Philosophy 
MEDICINE 
COMMERCE 


and Diplomas in Medi 
in Commerce. 


‘ine and Dentistry. 


THE SESSION 1924-25 COMMENCES ON OCTOBER 6th, 
ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO 
STUDENTS. 


1924 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 


Medical School Courses of Instru ti 
Universities and Licensing Bodi 
versons Who have passed 


In the 
of other 
Graduates, or 


mM are arranged to meet the requirements 


es, 


degree 








Examinations of other Universities 





may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master's Degree 
= PAR ATE SYLLABUSES, with full inform . mm as to | etre and Laboratory 
Courses. F* Kegulations for Dey grees, Diplomas, , Exhibitions and Scholarships 
ar pers t od as follows 
1, Faculty of Science, 
2. Faculty of Arts, 
3. Faculty of Medicine, 
4. Faculty of Commerce 
5, Department of Socia a Study, 
6, Department of Biology and Chemistry of Fermentation, 
and will be sent on ipplication to the REGISTRAR. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE poe 


TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANK, 8.W. 15 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KE NSINGTON, w. is, 
Chairman: Mr. ©. G, Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. W. H. ” Ogston : 


Secretary : 
Loan Fund 
Miss E, E. 


Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
LAWRENCE, 





ae ee SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND 
TRAINING, 
(Under the Auspices of the University.) 
The University of Edinburgh grants a POST-GRADFATE DIPLOMA in 


und a University CHARTIFICATE for Non-raduates,~ 

for the U ie ‘rsity Certificate in Social Study is a recognized training 

for all branches of Sogjal Work, including SETTLEMENT WORKERS, FACTORY 

INSPECTORS, WE RE SUPERVISORS. Special Courses are also arranged 

by the School for HEALTH VISITORS, SANITARY INSPECTORS, &c, 
For full particulars of all Courses apply to the SECRETARY, School of Social 

Study, University of Edinburgh, 


) ie 


Social Study, 
The Course 


NORA MILNES, Director. 
CHARTERED SOCIETY OF MASSAGE AND 
MEDICAL GYMNASTICS. 


Patroness: Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 












This Society was founded in ee ind Incorporated by Royal Charter, June, 1920, to 
afford scientific training to educated women, and for the purpose of holding ¢xamina- 
tlons and granting certific stea in Ma ussage, M it Gymnastics ans 1 Medical Electricity. 





These certificates are recognized by the . Ministry of Pensions, 
Red Cross Society, and the Medical Professi y. A List of approved Schools 
and T: dning Coleg: s may be had on —— to the SECRETARY, C.S.M.M,G.,, 

1o7 Ureat ! tland Street, W.1, Telephone Langham 1893, 


—:! 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
BRADFORD 


Full-time Day Courses are provided j, 
the various branches of Technology, 
Special facilities are available for aq. 
vanced study and research. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS AND pros. 
PECTUSES MAY BE OBTAINED on 
APPLICATION TO THE PRINCIPAL 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, BRADFORD 











Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 
STEPHEN’S SCHOOL, FOLKESToxE 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Thoroughly sound education. Moderate inclusive 








S  - 


fees. 








) 


MICHAEL’S, BO GNOR 
WOODARD (€ HURCH OF ENGL AND) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Apply Miss B, A. WARD, B.sc., Lady Warden. 


S. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
29 GROSVENOR PLACE, 8.W.1. Tel.: Vict. 8294. 


M* 
shee Full particulars on application. 


A GNEX, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
thorough education, fer Gentlemen's Daughters only. kutire charge of Ch iis 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 

-——For iilus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER 


FAVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, 
Modern History, Somerville College, 
Bracing air from Downs 


YHE HIGH SCHOOL, 
CuainMaN: THE LORD BISHOP Ol} 

HKAD-MISTRESS: Miss DORA COAT?#, 

Large statf of University Graduates. 


5* 





COLLEGE 


ly 





5 
i) 


4 mins. from sq 





SEAFORD, Dd, 


Honours Sch 
Oxford, 
and sea, 


01 of 





TR 
rRURO, 
B.A. (London), Hons. 
Senior and Junior Boarding 
Leaving Scholarships to the Universities,—Prospectus from the H 

SCHOOL 


L INGHOLT FOR GIRLS 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 


Bracing climate, Good education, 


in 
H 
ad-M 











Heat- Mis: res: Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. He | 
VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Staifs. 650 feet above sea level, (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 
Head-Mistress : Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A, (Class, Trip., Cantab). Boarder 
YARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, has a_ bra 
for a few girls over 17, for finishing subjects, Languages 





i 
grounds with golf, 


INSTEADS, 


Science. Large 


K ‘DI: 





Crosby-on-Eden, Cumberland.—School 
n. Fx 


Girls, 8 to 16, English, French, Mathematics aud Lat nal 
pn antages for Singing, Pianoforte (M: gore Methox 1). a an ing 
(100 acres). ‘am, butter, ¢ Six qua 





Farm produce provided 
Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 








H ae Brisk *, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD 
Principal— Miss "WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tek “ Watford 615." 
But’? WeOQSset?Tt &. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman: Rev, J. D. JONES, M.A., DD, 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London, 


The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 
Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the PRINGIPAL, Wentworth College Road, Bourmjemouth 
Lournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd 





ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Boarding and Day 


School.— 





Preparation for University Examinations. Moderate fees. Climate specially 
suitable for delicate or Colonial children.—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 
JT. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
ARLEY DALE, MATLOCK 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLER@Y AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the loundatioa 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


‘er HELENS COCKERMOUT 
BOARDING SCHOOL con GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
LY sea air. . Principal : 


Miss WHEELER, Special terms for clergymen’s, minista 
and missionaries’ daughters, Entire charge if desired, 


(T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 





H. 











Bovs Schools and Colleges. 


\j TELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—Endowed Public 
School. 220 Boys in four Houses, Strong Staff of Oxford and Cam! 
Graduates, Recognized by Army Council and Air Ministry, O.T.C., Swimming 
First-class Engineering Shops, Entrance Scholarship Examination Juwy 
Inclusive Fees, £90 per annum.—For entry apply HEAD-MASTER, Wellingtoa 

School, Somerset, or F. LEE MICHELL, Esq., Clerk to the Governors. 


| Alaa SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 











Head-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. 

(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College) 
Preparation for Universities, Army,, Navy, Proiessional, or Business career. 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 





Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimmiog 





ath, and Armoury, 


Feos from £70-81 per annum,—Particulars may be obtained 
from the BURSAR, 


for 
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REGH oc J CASTLE SCHOOLS. 

x Mi rs Rush, B.A. (formerly He: = ALL, of of Merchiston 

Head- ag On Ne nd R. W. Burton, M.C,, B.A. PREPARATORY 

(sstle Pre ‘Da GHORN ( ASTLE, Col ANTON MIDLOTHIAN, prepares boys 
s HoOl, ols and Dartmouth Hea , tion, 400 acres of woodland ; nd 
“ Hil Workshop, Museum, Tennis 


n the slopes of the Pentland 








cr SCHOOL AT CRAIGEND PARK, LIBERTON, —_— 
UrraN ye -s and over prepared for the Universities and all’ Prelim, Eexa 
Boys Oe particulars send for P tuses of above Schools to the SECRETARY, 
For fuller Pr eet, Edinburgh, or to the HEAD-MASTERS, 
17 Rutland Street, aS: Pen 
OS PE cate =y 
IG ‘ R D V I nO @ &.., 


EDMUND’'S 


K I N & 
SUR . 
. 40 Boarders, 80 Day-boys, Prep. Departinent. : : 
ng. W run boarding-house, Games, O.'1.C,, Scouts, Physical Training, 
g | teacwine. ous not ’ ’ 
Fees, £22 per term 
Head-Master: J.M. WADMORE, M.A., Oxon. 








CORNWALL. 


Stalf 


sLE GE, 





¢ on for mi. ition for all Public Examinations, 
nd Ca idge Graduate Trained Nurse-Matron, 
: ry 1 9 Hoys from six years of ay : or 
+ itua |. facing th rN Bracing, equable climate, specially 8 ilited to 
1, “and colonial boys. 
I wing fields, swimming, ete, : : te 
Fees from 29 to 25 guineas a term. Prospectus on application. 


Public School 
sity career, Advance 
larship successes at Oxford. 
hue rby Football, 1 


ancient offering 
Wed 1Or 
nt OF 


yimnasiuni, Rowing, 


i Univer “ud 





eae D SCHOOL.—An 
dvantages to Boys int 


ae Rec 


ug Scholarships New 
im, Reduction f{ 





wr 
i 





Church of England Public 
Boys prepared for the Universities 
Chapel, Laboratories, Swimming Jiath, 


TINGS COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 
School an the Woodard Foundation, 


al careers. 


| 
. : 


<a ee 


FINISHING SCHOOL 





| to a in Geneva a COMPANION. 

UPIL is looked for to a Student reading French for Oxford, Should join 
early . September, It is desirable but net ential that the companion pupil 
should herself be preparing for the University Fees to be arranged urther 
particulars "GENEVA," « 0 Messrs, J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, E.C.4 





Yribate ¢ utt ion, We. 
@HE BEASLEY TRE 


Cloth bound yoiuime free from E, 





AMMERING. 


ratior 


ATMENT. 
J. Ketley, 


The only 
Tarrangower, 


| St 


il one, 











Willes ler n Lane, N.W, 

Rrece TION. —Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 
yarticulars of his Private Lessons in Elocution; Vocabulary 

oe EXTEMPORE SPEAKING 

Voice Production: Breathing; Rev iting, —401 Strand, W.C,2. (Opp. Hotel Cecil.) 


Hotels, “odres, &c. 


House 





YOUNTRY accommodation for Paying Gus ms, also Flats, 


( 





Suites, etc., in London, TOWN & COl NTR Y AG ENC’ Y, 48 Dover St., W. 1. 
\ OORSIDE DOR MY HOt SE, P RIV ATE HOTE L.— 
oh Situated on the south side of Crowborough Beacon, with magnificent views, 











and adj-ining the Golf Hous Ideal for Golfe rs, Exccllent Service, Ciub Licence, 
Telephone : Crowborough 2a. rel.: Moorside , Crowl rough, 
(or NTRY HOLIDAYS, NORTH DEVON.—Two Gentlewomen 
) RECEIVE GUESTS in be 1utiful old Mancr House; moderate terms; in 
reach all noted be —_ spots. Still few vacancies for September and Autumn, 
a Good winter climate Farm produce, Miss TABOR, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon, 
“AUESTS received in Private Country House. Terms—July- 
August from 4 ¢ week inclusiv Special terms quoted for permanencics 
for winter months ‘DAL GLIESH, The Lodge, Pembury, Tunbridge Wells, 


ud for professional and comune! i 
OTe. ~ jusive tees, £75 per annum,—For Prospectus, etc,, apply to the HEAD- | 
MASTER. 





L . 
CITIZENSHIP. 


A M Ss CU O O 


UNIVERSITY, 


H 


INDUSTRY 


H 


FOR 


OT 


TRAINING 


0 


her Certificate, Intermediate irst Year's Medicine, 
y Scholarships. 

iological, Cheraical and Physical Laboratories, 
Natural History Room, Workshops, Swimining 1 


Jeisure-hour Work, First Aid and Ambclance, 






rary, Astronomical Observatory, 
th, Gymnasium, 
Swimming and Life-saving, 





Illustrated Prospectus from the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, 


—_—— 


psauLiXes >= C 


York. 





OLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 











PUBLIC SCHOOL incorporated by Royal Charter, 
President: THE EARL OF STRADBROKE. 
Vice-President Lon D Ht NTINGFIELD, M.P, 
Headmaster I’. . Stocks, Eso., M.A. 
APPLICATIONS FOR VACANCIES s wth be made to the Headmaster or 
JARNARD CASTLE SCHOOL (North Eastern County 
J ) ‘HARNARD CASTLE Healthy and beautiful district, | 230 
Boarders, 70 Day-Bovs Special Class fer Agri sor Kugineering an ( 
bjecta. Moderate nd inclusive f +, Preparatory Schov Pte 5 nger 
I p s apply to the Bursur, 
COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 


FOUNDED 1563, 
the HEADMASTER, 


E LIZABETH 
4 


For prospectus and full particulars apply to 














jars E reap URGH INSTITUTION, founded in 183], consists | 
and Senior Schools, These provide edu ation for boys from 
age till they _ ao for tl Army, the \ a3, &c. Hoarding 

i 2 “Ya ster, E, Sparha B.AdHons.), ¢ inta (Co Cricket and 

t Edit irgh ies the healthiest and most bracing climate in the | 

( r For Prospectus, &c., apply to the SECKETARY, 21 St. Andrew Square, 

kd : 

AHURCHER’S COLLEGE, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 

( Head-Master, F, E, Woodall, M.A., F.2.G.S. (late of Oundle School), Fees, 

i. I, per tern All applications to the HEAD-MASTER'S SECRETARY, 








Scholastic Agencies. 





ARO TD? SCHOOLS, at 





HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY s{ ROGER, &c., 
is n e of charg 
MESSI 7 3 THING & CO., 
36 Sackville ™ * a eepnone : Re gent t 4926, 
Educa Established 1873, 
Mesers, Gabbitas, Thring & Cc nally acquainte ae nearly all Schoo 
Principals in country. be glad to supply full information about 
‘tablishments giving a course of trainin 1 Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agricultu rd vf rticulture 


NO HAK ib WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS, 

















wo HOOLS Information and carefully considered 
b advi can be btained m 
PRUMAN «& _KNIGHTLBY, Ltd., 
PetoRs Scholastic Agent ; 
who have many yea experi nee und exts nsive informa- 
tion of schools, onal training, and all forms oi 
( INE paA occupation at h i abroad, 
C AREERS. write for fr \Jots “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER,” 
SL CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. Pirow Gerrard 5272 and 3273 
Reliab 2. ses BO y Ss AND GIRLS 
, TUTORS fer ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 
J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
s in this COUNTRY and on the C¢ r, will be pleased to ATD 
NTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 


shoukl be given, 
E.C, 4, 


gh idca of fees 
London, 


amd rot 


e of the pupil, district preferred, 
143 Cannon Street, 


ATON, Educational Agents, 
Central 6053. 








@3 Pembury. 


rH, 


Phone: 





‘EIGNMOUW DEVON Students or School-girls received to 








join 12 French Kirls from Jt ity 31: . Sea, river, moor 11 Ore hard Gardens, 

=" V E | K oe 5 Y oa NT R Y CLU B. 
Prime Rist Overlooking Chequers, 

rhe late Prof W. P, Ker * Your choice of land is not far short of the best in 


England, 
Occasional visitors are eligible 
London Ott Db & 


femporary m 


WC} 


mbership 
ywer Stre or 








helene i, - Eypetntiting, &c. 
R% ALD M ASSEY, Li iterary ah 


Suecessful authors should communicat 
film rights for sale. The only English 
centre for Moving Picture Production. 











Age nt. 
with Ronald Massey if they have 
Agency in Los Angeles, the worid 





RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctor’sa Commons, F.C. 4. 

qvARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 

4 to write. what to write about, where to sell, E oe guidance, real training, 
Iilustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 55), 13 Victoria Street, 5.W. 1. 





CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 


and free lesson to (Dept. T.2), SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montague St., London, W.C, 


1,000 W 


“agen - TYPEWRITTEN 10d. 


rds Duplic ng.” rra 





VYPEWRI' TING and Proof-reading by experienced Cl 
Lendon Un curate, prompt MSS, Is., cark« 
rds.— Miss <s Risborough, Bucks, 


erk, late 


m copy 3d, per 


versit AC 
HILL, “Monk 





er 1,000 words. Carbon copies 3d. 


! Accuracy and dispatch,— 








4 
MONA “Tt ART. ‘Lt Frewin Koad, Wandsworth Common, London, 8.W, 18, 
THVYPEWRITING AND DUPL IC ATING.—MSS. Is. per 1,000 
words Anil MONTALS—50 copie 3. 6d 100 copies, 4s Accurate and 
prompt work ney MeFarlane ( il Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea 





Xr. 


PP RAVELLERS’ CLUB. 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
LORD SAYE AND SELE. 


Cours, 





QRUBCH 


resident: THE 
Chairman: THE 





PRICE INCLUDES 14 DAYS’ HOTELS AND RAIL. 
£8 8s. 14 days’ BELGIAN SEA-COAST, Excursions Nieu- 
port, Bruges, ete. 
£12 128. LAKE OF L UCERNE, i4 da Hotels and Excursions 
Rizi, Burgenstock, ete. 
£13 13s. LUGANO for ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, ete., etc. 
£17 17s. VENICE AND ITALIAN LAKES, STRESA, GAR- 


DONE-RIVIERA. 
MALOJA PALACE, ENGADINE. 
Hon. Sec., Col. Fergusson, C.M.G., 








$an Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
; , OR LD = iS RS DE BUA B.. 
OCTOBER 17Tt ~ JANUARY 2N1 
Organized and Accomp = by N. 8. BISHOP R.G.S 


F.} ° 
Visiting INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, JAPAN, 


CHINA. HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, AMERICA, CANADA, 
Also a Four Months’ Tour de Luxe to 
INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, OCTOBER 1itr. 


LONDON, 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS S.E. 19. 


, 159 Auckland Road, 











FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Arnzovnceracats of Stearebip Lives wil! be fjuund on pages 132, 142 and 143. 
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Miscellaneous. : : 
When ordering your Magazines, get 
ARS ON’S PURE PALZR TF. “THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


J NON-POISONOUS. MIXED READY FOR USE. In over 50 colours, 
Specially manufactured for the finest exterior and interior decoration, 
For —- and particulars write— 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


FOR AUGUST. 
CONTENTS 





OUR SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 








successfully, Descriptive booklet and ee! list. —Leveson’s Invisible Repair ss ae i a : 
Go. Dept. Sp. St. Martin's Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4, ’Phone : City 1170. We collect, Marechal de Saxe—Military Prophet. 
By Captain B. H. Liddell Hart ; 
. ‘ r Jal rh y + , 7 We ‘ ATS e J M 
REAL SAVING.— WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, Pierrot, the Genileman. — By Kenneth MacNichg 
COSTUMES, &e., guaranteed as new. Write for descriptive price list or send | 
Zarments for free estimate, or we collect.—LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept. A.), An Enforced Descent. 3y Rufus, 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16, "Phone: Dalston 4777. r . 
- — - Vagabond Impressions. | 
NSIGHT into character of yourself, friends oc enemies.—Send The Italian in England. By St. John Luce: 


p.o, 2s, 6d,, and - cimen of he undwriting, to“ GRAPHICUS,” Box 5., 17 Great 
Turnstile , London, W.C. 


HAE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE,— Your own Armes, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent free—HENRY bB, WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1. 


Skeletta Recommissioned. By Isobel Jamieson, |! 
Youth and the East. 


The Adventures of Captain Ivan Koraviteh, 


Late of the Imperial Russian Army. | 
By Victor L. Whitechurch, 








RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highest Value Memories of M‘Quigg. | 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Of Little Mini and Dai Ni , 

Gold, £2 on Platinum, Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted, parcel aittle Ministers anc ai Nippon. ; 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken By J. O. P. Bland, 


or otherwise). Satisfaction guarantced by the reliable firm. 


Musings without Method. 
S. CANN & CU., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. © t t 


Jul 
—— 
= OL 
¥ 

| 

: 

| 

i 





. § “a “Life would be dull without ‘ meee’ kW ood, thea 
OCKROACHES exterminated by “Blattis.” Simple, safe and We eniay every line of * Blackwood.’ ” ' 


pleasant to use, Cleared them from Cnetie Id Workhouse when E. a “Jt is an unfailing source of enjoym ent to me, 














¥.Z.8., by request of the Government, adopted this scientific remedy.—Tins, 1s. { 
, 24, 8d., fs., post free from HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, She field, a Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood : 
through your Chemists, Army and Navy Stores, and all BOOT’S Branches. Seaasine ” sent by post monthly for 30s. yearly, or 15s, for s f 
months, t 
/M. BLACKWOOD & SONS, ' 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, ; 
Edinburgh. London. 
, . . ee 
An excellent present for a child is ‘ The 


Children’s Policy.” It provides now a life| ‘Whaqt’s Wrong with Marriage? 


; ; This startling questio as ‘asked the other day by one of 
assurance which will become payable at England's etn Ag ~ ll the Rev. W. POOLE, D.D. . 
death after age 25 at a low premium Marriage, which ong to be the blessed state par cxrcellence 
sharing in large profits. 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Are those who fail in aed A age particularly wicked, exceptionally : 
19, Coleman Street, E.C. 2. 


difficult to please, unbearably selfish? In the vast majority of 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 





er cert 


instances, they are none of these things. ' 
But, when entering matrimony, they were tragically IGNORANT | 
of things absolutely necessary to be known, and hence they blun dere red 
into calamity from which they might so easily have been saver —_ 
Says the Rev. Dr. Poole: “NEEDLESS IGNORANCE and = 
callous indifference to the simplest truths of sex physiology = — 


and sex hygiene probably account for more applications for = 

divorce than all other causes combined. Untold numbers of - 

physical and mental invalids should be saved to health and = 

happiness by a DEFINITE PREPARATION FOR PARENT. 

HOOD before ever young folk are permitted to marry.’ 

To dispel such disastrous ignorance, and to provide this “ definite : 
instruction,” has been the task successfully achieved by Dr. 6. 
Courtenay Beale in his remarkable books, 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(THE STANDARD VOLUME ON BIRTH CONTROL) 
AN 


D 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 
(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN) 
6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6 


= Never before has so much vitally important information heen 








No shareholders No commission. = presented with so much tact, sympathy, and genuine de sire to be 
= no wonder edition after edition of these illuminating volumes ! 
been called for. Were every engaged couple to re om tl gu 
books, the Divorce Courts might take a Long, Long Vacation. 
—— The Spectator says: “ Particularly contin 











andhelpful. . . . The best books of this 

sert which have come to our notice 

> or P.O. now, and the books will re ‘ 
gether with a specimen copy of Health and Efficien f 


HEALTH PROMOTION LIMITED 
S 182 name House, Futesnester co E.C. 4. 
PATA AT TUNA R TH TLE ET SEE 




















SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS 


The service given by this department is 
among the most exhaustive and dependable 
in the country. We can generally show you 
what rare books are available, or procure 
them for you if they are to be bought. 

» have just issued a new Catalogue of Works on 


b +t, Sporting and Coloured Plate Books, Natural 
History, Modern Authors, etc. 

















POSTING PAPERS TO) 
RESIDENTS ABROAD 


is the work of a special department ol 

4 W. H. Smith & Son. Newspapers, 
periodicals, and books are despatched to 
all parts of the world by earliest mails. 

| Send for a free copy of the “ POST: AL | 
PRESS GUIDE,” which contains the | 
rates of subscription to over 1,000 British 
and foreign publications. 


W. H. SMITH & Or 


Head Oifice: STRAND eee LONDON, W.C. ioe 
— _ a —— aaa 


Separate departments for new books, beautifully 
bound books, book-plates, and bookbindings, and 
a Room for the Children. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 





] OOK BARGAINS.—My new July Catalogue contains a varied 

list of Books in New Condition, as first published, but now offered at Bargain 
Prices, Sent free on request,—H, a GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 
Wigmore Street, W, 1, 
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q, THE ECONOMIC 2 ¢© PRESENT Re EE 
ILLUSION 


by Arthur Bertram 7/6 == T H K & KH C R EK T 








924, 





























































| Social and economic problems of the day 
4 examined in a new light. The author is OF THE 
- constructive in his criticism. 
ichol, 





- ; “ A stimulating book.” y) 4 
ufus, —* Birmingham Post.” f | Pp D KH ‘| A ; 
| 3 











|) | @, THESE THINGS Renna nee aelatoais 
a 1e 7 tdited with an Introduction by the 
| CeNenenaee Rt. Hon. the EARL of KERRY, and : 
f ba Basaaees Dulin 7/6 vt. Hon. the EARL of HRRY, and a 
i} f y > é . e x z ae e 
ch i aa , prefatory essay by PHILIP GUEDALLA. 
| ! A straightforward re-statement of the - tl oe . 
arch f prs agressive ideals and aims of the present ust! ated, 18s. net. 
, H day in relation to the prevailing social 
i i conditions. The foreword is by J. L. | GENERAL 
nd, } Hammond. 
; * Obvious sincerity ar geile moral fe rvour. MY BOOK AND HEART 
' * The Times.” By CORRA HARSIS, Author of The Circuit 
r Rider’s Wife l4s. net. 


@, THE INTERNATIONAL . a 
LABOUR OFFICE A WOM AN ALONE: In Kenya, Uganda and 


ae the Belgian Congo 
by E. Beddingion Behrens 7/6 By ETTA CLOSE. Illustrated. ar? a 





; An important treatise dealing with the 

: functions and achievements of the oe ig INDIA: A Bird’s Eye View 

Sh tenses tt ee ee by the Rt Hon. THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY, 
oe sai hs ” Auth wr of Lands of the Ih nderbolt. 18s. net. 


ft INDIAN PROBLEMS: In Religion, Education, 
: of = LEGNARD 


PA RSOGNS Politics 














- : - sy BISHOP WHITEHEAD. 12s. net. 
Devonshire Street, W.C. 
RELIGIOUS LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
By SIR - INDERS PETRIE. Uniform with Social 
| Life ta Ancient Egypt. Os. net. 








EUROPE AND THE FAITH 
logy =| <= =<=——S—S eae By HILAIRE BELLOC. New edition. 7s. 6:1. net. 








} for | | 
“e HORSE SENSE AND HORSEMANSHIP OF 
NT. | TO-DAY: Economy and Method in Training 
nite Hunters and Polo Ponies i 
i f sy Lt.-Col. GEOFF _ BROOKE, D.S.0. \\ith 
' | | Introductions by the EARL OF CAVAN and 
LORD WODEHO! SE. Iilustrated, 15s. net. 








The BI¢ ~ IGICAL FOUND ATIC INS OF SOCIETY 
” / ARTHUR DENDY, Author of Foundations of 























' * RK loo nary Biolo My. 7S. 6d net 
eh V eiled mpress | PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY OF VALUE 
lc , , TON | By G. BINNEY DIBBLEE, M.A. 12s. 61. net. 
By BENJAMIN A. MORTON. | " , _ xd, ne 
Aimée Dubuc de Rivery, Mother of Mahmoud NEW FICTION 
the Great. ss ; nee 
: Si HUSBAND LOVE 
Illustrated in Colour by Christina Morton. By GUY NEWALL. — 
eine || | A TASTE OF HONEY 
oS New State sman: ‘Not only rich in romance but of By ERIC MASCHWITZ. 7s. 6d. net. 
7 historical significance. 2 ‘ ie oe 
. The English Review: “ Not only capital reading but | THE SAD ADV ENT RERS : 
a shrewdly persuasive case for a new factor in the | By MARYSE RUTLEDGE, 7s. 6d. net. 
} Napoleonic legend.” | ais 
} | Court Journal: “It is a romance of the East, almost . 
| } a legend from the Arabian Nights.” 
bY | Rene Puaux in the Temps: “ A magnificent volume by A I N é O A N 
illustrated with ravishing pictures. Research of | 
infinite merit.” Ff 
re | The Play and a Preface 
| New Orlean Item: “One can hardly realize that it / 
is a true account and not the weaving of a fairy story L 7 > ’ 72 ; X 
| | about a beautiful princess who lived once upon a time. | By BERNARD SHA H ° 6s. net. 
a. The Catholic World: “ Astounding drama _ played J. C. Squire in the Observer: “ The trial scene is 
| out on the back stage of hi tory, behind the impene- he finest thing Mr. Shaw ha Ss ever donc 1 werful, 
a trable curtain of the ever-secret Porte.” jus t, moving, with sympathy dispersed.” 
| Truth: “ By far the greatest play that I have ever 
seen that has borne date withi n the last three 

















PUTNAM, 24 Bedford Street, W.C.2. | hundred years.” 


10 ORANGE ST. W.C. 2 
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BRILLIANT 
NEW FICTION 


At all Booksellers and Libraries. 


7s. 6d. net. 


AND FIVE WERE FOOLISH 


A Delightful and Fascinating New Book by 
DORNFORD YATES 


Author of “Berry and Co.,” “ » ae French,” 
“Jonah and Co.,” ete. 

This volume will appeal edhe to those who have 
loved his ever-popular “ Berry and Co.,” and to 
those who jhave admired the unique "emotional 
vower of “Anthony Lyveden” and “ Valerie 
‘rench.” His touch varices from grave to gay 
with equal sureness, and, as the critics of the day 
have acknowledged, he possesses that incalculable 
thing which is called style. 


THE PRESENCE AND 
THE POWER 


Marjorie Bowen 


“A fine story, 











full of incident.” 

—NMorning Post. 
“The very best of its author's ariltions books.” 
—Observer. 


THE LUTE PLAYER 
Hargid Bindloss 

A WOMAN’S DEBT 
Wm. Le Queux 


WHERE THE AURCGRA FLAMES 
Ouwell Binns 


THE DARK EYES OF LONDON 


Edgar Wallace 


A MILLIONAIRE MYSTERY 
A. W. Marchmont 
YOUNG HEARTS 
Effie A. Rowlands 









































THE AUGUST HOLIDAY 


WINDSOR 


MAGAZINE 


Contains 


LAWN TENNIS AS I SEE IT 
By KATHLEEN McKANE 


(oman Champion, Wimbledon, 1924), 


Complete Stories by 
DORNFORD YATES 
ALAN SULLIVAN, OWEN OLIVER, 
FORD MADOX HUEFFER, A. M. BURRAGE, 
MARJORIE BOWEN 
and other well-known authors. 
“* Golfing Tips and Gadgets.” 
Advice for Golfers by EDWARD RAY. 
VIVID NATURE STUDY: 
“Ine Life Story of a Frog,’’ 
and a host of other attractive features, 
Humorous, Literary and Pictorial. 





IDEAL HOLIDAY COMPANIONS 





), 1924 
——! 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAy 


WARD, LOCK & COs) 
GUIDES 





Bound in red cloth, round 
corners, size to fit pocket. 


SARA tame nnn nene 
sUUReeeeweresens 


weeee eee ere eee 





PPrTritt tir 





ENGLAND AND WALES 


ABERYSTWYTH, Borth, &c. 
ALDEBURGH-ON-SEA., 
ANGLESEY and N. Wales. 
BANGOR and N. Wales. 
BARMOUTH, Dolgelley, &c. 
BARNSTAPLE and N.W. Devon. 
BATH, Wells, &c. 
BETTWS-Y-COED, Snowdon, 
pote tee and District 
BIDEFO Daag te &c. 
BOGNOR. ws. elsey, 
BOURNEMOUTH poe New Forest, 
BRECON and S. Wale 
BRIDLINGTON and Dis strict. 
BRIDPORT, West Bay, &c. 
BRIGHTON and HOVE, 
BROADS, Th: 

BROADSI PAIRS and N.E. Kent. 
BUDE and N. Cornwi all. 
BUDLEIGH SALT ERTON, &c. 
BUXTON and The Peek. 
CANTERBURY and N.E. Kent, 
CARDIFF and S. Wales. 
CARNARVON and N. ¥% 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
CHICHESTER and S.W. § 


&c. 


Wales. 





CLEVEDON, Portishead, &c. 
COLWYN BAY and N. Wales. 
CONWAY, Deganwy, and N. Wales. 
CRICCiETH and Cardigan Bay, 
CROMER and District. 
DARTMOOR. 

DARTMOUTH and S. Devon. 
DAWLISH and S.E. Devon. 
DEAL, Walmer, &c. 

DOVER, St. Margaret's Bay, &c. 
EASTBOURNE, Seaford, &c. 
EXETER and S8.E. Devon. 


EXMOUTH and District. 
FALMOUTH and S, Cornwall. 
FELIXSTOWE and Dovercourt. 
FILEY, Flamborough and District. 
FOLKESTONE, Sandgate, &c. 
FOWEY and 5S. Cornwall. 
HARROGATE and District. 
HASTINGS, St. Leonards, &c. 
HEREFORD and the Wye Valley. 
HERNE BAY, Whitstable, &c. 
HYTHE and District. 
ILFRACOMBE and N. 
ISLE OF MAN. 

ISLE OF WIGHT. 
LAKE DISTRICT, The. 
LEAMINGTON and District. 
LITTLEHAMPTON, Arundel, &c. 
LIVERPOOL, Birkenhead, &c. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and Central Wales. 
LLANDUDNO and N. Wales. 
LLANGOLLEN, Corwen, Bala, &c. 

LOOE and S. Cornwall. 


Devon. 





LOWESTOFT and District. 
LYME REGIS and District. 
LYNTON and Lynmouth. 
MALVERN and District. 
MARGATE, Westgate, &c. 
MATLOCK and District. 
MINEHEAD, Exmoor, &c. 
NEWQUAY and N. Cornwall. 
NOTTINGHAM and District. 
OXFORD and District. 
PAIGNTON and S. Devon. 
PENMAENMAWR, Llianfairfecha 
PENZANCE and W. Cornwall. 
ee dy and S.W. De von. 
PWLLHELI and Cardigan y. 
RAMSGATE and N.E. Kent. 
RHYL and N. W she s. 
RIPON, Harrogate and District. 
ST. IVES and W. Cornwall 
SCARBOROUGH and District. 
SEAFORD, Newhaven, &c. 
SEATON, Lym ve Regis, &c. 
SHERINGHA M, Runte on, &e 
SHERWOOD FOREST, Notts, &c. 
SIDMOUTH and S.E. De =yon 
SOUTHWOLD and District. 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 
SWANAGE, Corfe, &c. 
TEIGNMOUTH and S.E. 
TENBY and S. Wales. 
THAMES, The. 
TORQUAY and District. 
TOWYN, Aberdovey, &c, 
WALES, NORTH (N. Section). 
WALES NORTH (S. Section). 
WALES, SOUTH. 
WARWICK, Kenilworth, &c. 
WESTON- SUPER MARE as 1 District. 
WEYMOUTH and Distri 


n, &c, 





Devon, 


WHITBY, Robin ios rd : Bay, &e. 
WORCESTER and Dis tri .. 
WORTHING and S.W. Sussex. 


YARMOUTH a The Broads 


SCOTLAND 


ABERDEEN, Deeside, &c. 
EDINBURGH and District. 
GLASGOW and The Clyde. 
HIGHLANDS, The 

INVERNESS and Northern Highlands. 
OBAN and the West Highlands. 


IRELAND 


— ), 


ae Bantry Bay, &c. 
DONEGAL HIGHLANDS. 
DUBLIN, Bray, Wicklow, &c. 
KILLARNEY and S.W. Ireland. 
LONDONDERRY and County Donegal. 


ANTRIM 


LONDON & THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 


(45th) with 
Exhibition, 


New Edition Maps, Plans, Full 


Directions to 
and many Illustrations, 


Get to, 
Pocket Size 


and De 


é cripu 
» 2s. Gd. net. 


TOURIST HANDBOOKS 


Size to fit pocket. 


Cloth Binding, with mottled edges 


Book-marker and many additional Maps and Street Plans 


BRITISH (Profusely Ilustrated). 


LONDON AND BRITISH EMPIRE 

EXHIBITION . 5s. Od. net. 
With complete Index to ‘Streets. 

NORTH WALES . . 5s. Od. net. 


CONTINE NTAL (Protusety iltustrated). 


> and the waarmee Od. net. 
HOLLA ees --. 5s. Od. net. 
NORWAY. eee +.» 38. 6d, net, 
PARIS and Environs ies -.. 5s. Od. net, 
ROME and Environs eee --. 5s. Od. net. 
SWITZERLAND ... ait -.. Ss. Od. net. 





BADDELEY’S 
“ THOROUGH ” GUIDES. 


Seer ae 


With many Maps & Plan; 


& numerous Illustrations, ‘| 


Portrush, Giant’ 


on of, 


| 


ee NE 


With many Maps and Plans on a scale of a 


mile to the inch. Co 


ntours printed in 


six 


colours. 68. net. 

THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT (Fourteorth 
Edition Revised). 

NORTH WALES—Part I. Terth Edition, 

NORTH WALES—Part Ii. Tenih Edition. 


SOUTH DEYON AND SOUTH CORNWALL 


Ninth Edition. 
Give Volumes in 


Preparation. 











- 








s, L7p., 


Street, Cov 


London: Printed by W. Speatcut anp Son 


98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C, 4, 


and Published by 


mut Garden, Lendon, W.C. 2.—Saturday, 


Tue SPectator, 
July 26th, 


Ltp., at their Offices, No. 
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